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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, Friday and Saturday, March 5 and 6, 1948 


General Topic: “‘Contributions to Education by Independent Schools: Visual and Auditory Aids” 





FRIDAY, MARCH 5 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee: $1.00) 
10:00 ALM. Open Forum on Audio-Visual Aids 
2:00 P.M. General Meeting 


Election of officers 


Address by Henry Lee Smitu, JRr., Assistant Director for Language Training, Foreign Service Institute, 


Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


3:30-5:30 P.M. Section Meetings: Art, Encuisu, Latin, ScieENcE 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues (The fee covers both days.) 


10:00 A.M.-12 M. Section Meetings: Matuemartics, Primary Scuoots, REeticion, Sociat StupDiEs 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon ($3.50) 


Report of Chairman of Executive Committee 


Address by Pror. THomas Batocu, Balliol College, Oxford University 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: ELementary Scuoots, Liprarians, Mopern Lancuaces, Music 





Everyone who reads THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
BULLETIN is cordially invited to attend the Annual 
Conference and to bring friends. The Secondary Edu- 
cation Board will gladly send copies of the program to 
any schools or individuals whose names and addresses 
are supplied to the Executive Secretary. 


The programs of the individual section meetings will 
be announced in a preliminary notice of the Conference 
to be sent out in January, in the February BuLtetin, 
and in the printed program to be distributed in February. 
Final arrangements for these meetings are now being 
made. Except in the case of the meetings in Religion 
and Social Studies, most of the sections will discuss 
audio-visual aids. 


Consideration is being given to the possibility of 
adding, at some point in the program, a general section 
meeting for the informal discussion of miscellaneous 
topics of interest to those not particularly concerned 
with the various subject fields. 


One registration fee will admit to all meetings on both 
days. A delegate who registers on Friday will not need 
to do so again on Saturday. 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations should be made early. Make 
them now, if possible. They can always be can- 
celled later, or the reservation for one delegate 
can be transferred to another. 

Address your reservations to: SALES DEPART. 
MENT, Hotel New Yorker, 34th St. at 8th Ave., 
New York 1, New York. It is important that the 
SALES DEPARTMENT should receive all Con- 
ference reservations. Be sure to mention the Second- 
ary Education Board Conference on March 5 and 6. 

Be sure to reserve each room in the name of a 
specific person. A school cannot reserve a number 
of rooms in its own name. 

Rates at The New Yorker are as follows: 

Single: $4.50; $5.00; $5.50; $6.00 and up. 

Double-bed: $6.50; $7.00; $7.50; $8.00 and up. 

Twin-bed: $7.00; $7.50; $8.00; $9.00 and up. 

There is a New York City 5% hotel-room tax 
which will be added to above prices. 



































STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY IN SCHOOL 
AFFAIRS 


By John R. P. French! 


I 


OST schoolmasters consider it reasonable 
to believe that young people who have 
been trained to accept responsibility in 

school affairs will turn out to be responsible, 
later on, in civic affairs. The Cambridge School, 
since its reorganization in 1929-30, has been 
concerned to discover ways and means of im- 
plementing this belief. The process has on the 
whole been of the trial-and-error sort, and dis- 
appointments have been frequent; but the 
present set-up appears to work well enough so 
that a brief description of it may possibly be of 
interest. 

The first need we found was to dispose of the 
term “student government.” As any wide- 
awake schoolboy knows, a school is governed by 
its faculty. To pretend otherwise is to lay the 
whole scheme open to suspicion. We therefore 
made it clear from the start that we proposed to 
keep the reins of authority in our own hands. 
On the other hand we took pains to explain and 
to reiterate, when necessary, our basic belief in 
the educative value of the honest acceptance of 
responsibility. 

We then let it be known that we should wel- 
come suggestions from the student body con- 
cerning responsibilities they thought they could 
undertake. In the early years at Kendal Green 
our task was made easier by the very apparent 
practical needs evidenced in the incomplete 
state of both plant and equipment. By the time 
the more obvious of these had been supplied, 
increasing enrollment brought about equally ob- 
vious need for additional classroom space. The 
school has in use now three permanent buildings 
which were planned and built by faculty and 
students working together, over a period of 
several years. (The one job we found we could 
not do skilfully enough was the exterior stucco- 
work.) 

Meanwhile it had become accepted practice 
that these and other matters of concern to the 
whole school community should be discussed in 
what came to be termed “Town Meeting.” In 
the early days a faculty member served as 
“Moderator,” but for the past ten years student 
officers have presided. In these meetings faculty 


1 Headmaster of The Cambridge School, Kendal Green, Mass. 


and students have equal voice and vote. The 
faculty’s veto power, though always recognized, 
has never in all the years been actually invoked 
— and only once threatened! 

Matters discussed in town meeting cover an 
extremely wide range — from Athletics to Year 
Book, and everything in between. The interest 
and vigor of the discussion has fluctuated widely, 
as might be expected. One has always to reckon 
with the fact that in any student group leaders 
are few and followers many. Nevertheless it 
can be said that there has been through the 
years an increasing disposition on the part of 
the student body to accept responsibility, to- 
gether with an increasing growth of ingenuity in 
devising effective ways and means. 


II 

The most baffling problem, for years, was 
what to do about an elected group of student 
leaders who proved irresponsible or incompetent. 
Personal popularity may easily get the wrong 
man into office; how, without violating demo- 
cratic principles, can the voters get him out? 
The solution was finally suggested by a boy who 
had been reading up on British constitutional 
procedures — the “‘vote of confidence.” Only, 
instead of invoking it to test whether a Govern- 
ment should continue in office, it was decided to 
provide that such a vote should take place 
automatically, once in each school month. 

It can safely be said that this one provision 
has done more for the success of the whole pro- 
gram than any other. Since its adoption, it has 
been notable that the voters are much more in- 
clined to choose the efficient rather than the 
merely popular candidates. Only one regime 
has been actually voted out of office in all the 
years since the device was adopted. 

Meanwhile there has been continued discus- 
sion of the best way to get things done, with 
consequent alterations and revisions of the con- 
stitution and by-laws. A fault of many schemes 
adopted by schools seems to us to be that they 
are assumed to be fixed and final, or at best 


-amendable only by processes so cumbersome as 


to discourage their use. Law-making in the 
adult community is a perennial process; we see 
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no reason why it should not be so in the school 


community. The lesson we want our young 
people to learn most thoroughly is that no gov- 
ernmental machinery is likely to be so good 
that it cannot be improved. 

There are, to be sure, basic principles which 
it would be a mistake to violate. Freedom of 
assembly, freedom of speech, freedom from any 
sort of fear — these must be safeguarded. But 
apart from these and others of similar nature, 
the more ingenuity we can bring to bear the 
better. Only so, we have found, can interest be 
maintained. As the statistics of adult vote- 
casting clearly enough indicate, the central prob- 
lem of democracy is still to secure the active 
participation of the man in the street in matters 
which do, after all, seriously affect his own 
destiny. 

The constitutional framework within which 
our young people conduct their affairs is, there- 
fore, regarded by them as the best they have so 
far been able to formulate, but by no means 
necessarily the last word. Their elected officers 





at present include a president, a secretary, a 
moderator, and an advisory board of nine mem- 
bers. It is the duty of this group to determine 
what committees are necessary, in order that 
necessary jobs shall get done. The list of com- 
mittees changes from year to year as new duties 
appear or old ones prove no longer needed. The 
number of members assigned to each committee 
is regulated by the nature of the job to be per- 
formed; the Dance Committee has ten members; 
the Library Committee fourteen, the Game 
Room Committee only three. At the present 
time eleven committees are functioning; if at 
any time the need for others should become 
apparent, they would be set up. 

May I repeat that what seems to us the 
most successful feature of our scheme is its en- 
couragement of continuous, active ingenuity on 
the part of our school citizens. If our original 
thesis is tenable, they are getting a kind of ex- 
perience which can reasonably be expected to 
make them more effective citizens in an adult 
society. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS AND GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 


By Francis V. Lloyd, Jr.! 


I 


T the present time at the Harvard and 
Columbia Graduate Schools of Education 
there are no courses directly concerned 

with independent schools. I strongly urge that 
the Chairman of the Secondary Education Board 
be authorized to confer with the Harvard and 
Columbia authorities, as the representative of 
independent school teachers, to see whether it 
could be arranged to have, at least during the 
summer term, one course on Independent Second- 
ary School Administration and one course on 
Independent Elementary School Administra- 
tion. Before I go into detail about the courses 
to be offered let me present the facts as they now 
stand. 


Twenty-five percent of the students enrolled 
this summer at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education were from independent schools.2 At 


Columbia the total number of independent 
school teachers enrolled was greater than that 
at Harvard, but the percentage as compared to 
the total enrollment was only 2%!3 

The figures on the number of independent 
school teachers there are in the country as a 
whole compared to the number of public school 
teachers are not available, but it is known that 
the total student population of independent 
schools represents only about one-sixteenth of 
the number enrolled in public schools, or approxi- 
mately six percent. We can assume that the 
proportion of teachers is not much greater, if at 
all, than the six percent mentioned above. 

I do not wish to labor the statistical facts 
too much, but I merely wish to make the point 
that independent school teachers are apparently 
anxious to further their knowledge of education 
in numbers out of proportion to their numerical 


1Mr. Lloyd is Director of Studies at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


total o 


2 Figures provided through the kindness of Miss Mason of the Registrar’s Office: Summer Session, 60 from independent schools of a 
236; Summer Term, 45 from independent schools of a total of 180. 


Figures provided through the courtesy of the Registrar’s Office: On July 30, 1947 there were 190 independent school teachers enrolled, 


out of a total enrollment of 7,803. 
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strength despite the fact that at Harvard, at least, 
there was not a single course which was designed 
solely for independent school teachers or adminis- 
trators. There is every reason to believe that 
should there be a few courses offered specifically 
for independent school teachers the number of 
these teachers enrolled would increase. 


II 


First, should we not admit as independent 
school teachers that we have been guilty of a 
certain amount of unfounded criticism of grad- 
uate schools of education? By unfounded I 
mean that the loudest critics were usually teach- 
ers who had never set foot in a graduate school 
of education but who had had a friend who told 
them — or had read a book — or who blamed 
every crack-pot idea that they ever heard of as 
the product of the graduate schools. The facts 
are (any specific references I make in this paper 
will be about the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education) that courses from Professor Ulich on 
the Philosophy of Education, from Professor 
Burton on the Principles of Teaching, from Pro- 
fessor Mowrer on Psychology of Education, from 
Professor Rulon on Measurements, and many 
others would be and are of the greatest benefit 
to any teacher, public school or independent. 
These courses are on the problems which are 
common to all teachers, and their importance to 
the individual student varies as the importance 
of the problems themselves would vary for this 
teacher in his or her practice of teaching. 


Second, can we deny the importance of the 
independent school teachers’ knowing, meeting 
with, studying with, and arguing with teachers 
from public schools? Is it not essential for the 
over-all welfare of education in this country that 
independent schools and public schools under- 
stand each other? I do not believe I am con- 
structing “straw men” in order to strengthen 
my argument. Unfortunately many of my inde- 
pendent school friends think that the problems 
of public school teachers are not comparable to 
the problems that they face, and some of my 
public school friends, and some of the professors 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
I am sorry to report, do not think of independent 
schools as being much more than “play schools 
in delightful surroundings for the sons of the 
well-to-do.” This mutual lack of understanding 


on the part of teachers all engaged essentially in - 


the same profession is deplorable and dangerous 
to the best interests of American education. 
Anything that can be done to disperse the mists 


that cloud our vision on this question should be 
pushed hagd. It is my belief that the more inde- 
pendent school teachers who go to graduate 
schools of education and exchange views with 
public school teachers the healthier will be the 
relationship of independent and public education 
in this country. One or two courses offered for 
the particular benefit of independent school 
teachers would mean, in my opinion, an increased 
enrollment, would mean that more independent 
school teachers would enroll in those general 
courses which, as I mentioned above, are of in- 
terest to all educators, and might mean that 
some public school men would enroll in these 
particular courses out of curiosity to find out 
what made it possible for 12,000 such schools to 
keep operating with apparent enthusiasm. 


Finally, if one passionately believes that 
there is a place for independent schools in our 
country, that independent schools despite all 
their admitted weaknesses make a vital contri- 
bution to the furtherance of better education 
for all Americans, then it is imperative that in- 
dependent schools have a voice where the future 
policy of American education is being nurtured. 
I am not one of those who think that the posi- 
tion of independent schools is secure, or unshak- 
able. Legislation could quickly make the posi- 
tion of the independent schools untenable. One 
need only refer for examples of this precarious- 
ness to the recent decision of the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court which permits taxation of 
buildings of independent schools not used strictly 
for classroom teaching, and to the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court permitting the ex- 
penditure of public funds to pay for the trans- 
portation of children to independent schools. 
In my opinion acceptance of such aid threatens 
the fundamental tenets on which the independ- 
ent school stands — that it shall be independent 
of all control, and shall stand or fall on the 
worth of its contribution to society. For an in- 
teresting substantiation from a law professor of 
this fear of mine concerning the Supreme Court’s 
ruling, I recommend the article by Professor T. 
R. Powell of the Harvard Law School in the 
Spring Issue of the Harvard Educational Review. 
(Vol. XVII, Spring 1947, No. 2, p. 73-84) 


Ill 


To be very specific, I would recommend that 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
and at Columbia and other Universities where 
possible, there be established next summer a 
course in Independent Secondary School Ad- 
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ministration (SS 22a) the prerequisite for which 
would be Educational Administration 21 (SS 
21). This requirement would give all students 
in the course the common background of the 
very useful and stimulating material covered in 
the Educational Administration 21 course. The 
course itself could cover the history of the inde- 
pendent schools, their contribution to the better 
education of the country, admission and scholar- 
ship policies, and many of the techniques of ad- 
ministration which would be helpful to admin- 
istrators of independent schools, teachers in in- 
dependent schools, and future administrators of 
independent schools. I can think of several 
active independent school administrators just 
in this part of the country alone who would be 
eminently qualified to give this course. One of 
the advantages of having this course in the 
summer would be that you could get a man who 
was a practicing administrator. 

If possible I would recommend that a second 
course be given in the elementary school field 
which would cover the same background ma- 
terial but which would stress problems peculiar 
to the elementary urban school and the elemen- 
tary country day school. The number of persons 
who could make such a course vital is obvious to 
anyone who only knows the schools in and 
around Boston, not to mention the rest of the 
country. 

For all the reasons given above and for many 
more reasons which will occur to all who are 
interested in independent schools as a living and 
vital factor in American education, I strongly 
urge that the Secondary Education Board offi- 
cially take action on this proposition. I cannot 
close this paper without again stressing what I 
believe to be the most important aspect of this 
question; namely, that all Americans, and par- 
ticularly educators, understand and believe in 
what the independent school has to contribute 
to the better education of the boys and girls of 
this country. Through unhampered pioneer 
work, through lack of interference political or 
otherwise, through controlled conditions, the in- 
dependent schools have made, and will make last- 
ing contributions to education. If educators are 
not aware of what is being done and do not 
understand what can be done by the independ- 


ent schools, how can we expect the public, the . 


body politic, the legislators to understand or to 
be sympathetic? Harvard University, Columbia 
University, and other great independent insti- 
tutions which support Schools of Education are 
no more secure nor any less secure from mis- 


understanding than the independent schools. 
Surely these great universities should be the 
first to realize the value of the independent 
tradition in education and should be the first to 
protect this independence at whatever point it 
may seem to be misinterpreted or misunderstood. 








HANDBOOK ON ALUMNI ORGANIZATIONS 


The Secondary Education Board announces the 
publication in January of a Handbook on Alumni 
Organizations for Independent Schools, prepared by 
the Public Relations Committee. In seven chap- 
ters and an appendix the booklet presents much 
useful information about the organization of 
alumni. Chapter headings are as follows: Organ- 
ization of the Alumni Office; The Alumni Associa- 
tion; Keeping the Channels of Communication 
Open; Thoughts on Traveling; The Alumni Asso- 
ciation in the Day School; The Alumnae Associa- 
tion; and The Alumni Organization and the Public 
Relations Program. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 














PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN is offer- 
ing two prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best 
unsolicited manuscripts submitted for publication 
before February 15. One prize will be awarded for 
the best article on a subject of general interest; the 
other prize will be awarded for the best article in a 
specific subject field. Rules governing the contest 
are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 3,000 
words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, on one side of the paper only. 

3. Manuscripts may be on any educational 
subject likely to be of interest to independ- 
ent elementary or secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoo. BuLtetin; they 
may not have appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. 
Those received earlier will be considered for 

ublication in earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the 
editorial staff or to mo Executive Commit- 
tee of the Secondary Education Board. 

7. The editors of THe InpEPENDENT ScHOOL 
Buttetin will be the judges, and their de- 
cision will be final. The editors reserve the 
right to publish in the Buttetin any article 
submitted, whether or not it wins the prize. 

8. Manuscripts should be addressed to THE 
INDEPENDENT Scuoo.t BuLLeTIn, Second- 
ary Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 

















we 
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A COURSE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS’ 


By Charles C. Buell 2 


I 


T took a great depression, disturbing events 
I abroad, and the dramatic advent of the New 
Deal to arouse among Social Science teach- 
ers an appreciation of the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities which their chosen field provided. 
When government, our own democratic govern- 
ment, moved in on its citizens and became an 
unexpected but not necessarily unwelcome guest 
in every household, it was quite natural that the 
general public should evidence a keen interest 
in this comparatively new state of affairs. To 
satisfy this baste curiosity books on the prin- 
ciples of Democracy, on education for Democ- 
racy, on Democracy, past, present, and future 
tumbled from the presses of the country in a 
never ending stream. Some were authored by 
staid well-known old timers, others by ambitious 
sincere neophytes, a few by grasping hucksters. 
In addition to books, pamphlets by the hundred 
appeared on our overcrowded desks; educational 
journals produced supplements, and there were 
meetings, conventions, and conferences by the 
score. It was not long before school adminis- 
trators and trustees, school boards and _ local 
politicians began to prick up their ears. Cur- 
riculum builders commenced to wear a harassed 
look. Most important of all, parents and the 
general public began to beat a path to the door 
of the Social Science teacher. Being citizens of a 
democracy, these people proceeded to exercise 
their inalienable right to express their various 
conceptions of Democracy — social, political, 
and economic. However, when free use of the 
First Amendment had relieved their pent-up 
emotions, invariably there came this question: 
What are you Social Science teachers going to 
do about it? The answer was obvious. We re- 
discovered Democracy, or rather we found out 
what an important role the study of Democracy 
might play in the teaching of the Social Sciences 
at all age levels. How we used this discovery is 
a question that might well be. asked and cer- 
tainly deserves our closest attention. 

The 1930's, although they apparently offered 
us almost limitless opportunities, were hard and 
often trying years for teachers. Jobs were scarce, 
salaries were being cut, and the demands which 
were made upon the time and energy of the 


Social Science teacher had increased enormously. 
It must also be remembered that the New Deal 
had brought into sharp focus a host of contro- 
versial issues which. widened perceptibly the 
gulf between devotees of Democracy past and 
disciples of Democracy to come. Unhappily 
almost every teacher in the country had to think 
twice before he broached a eauly topic upon 
which opinions differed sharply. A few teachers 
lost their jobs because they had the courage to 
be frank and the boldness to stand up for their 
convictions. These are excuses, good excuses to 
be sure, but let us see if they justify some of the 
things we actually did prior to World War II. 


A few of us closed the door, put up the shut- 
ters, crawled into bed, pulled the covers over 
our heads, and prayed fervently that we might 
dream of the good old days, when one could hang 
one’s hat on someone else’s textbook and get 
away with it until the age of retirement. A 
few cloistered beings taught only the principles 
of laissez-faire with the slavish zeal and fanatical 
prejudice of a ward heeler. Some enthusiastic 
souls advocated scrapping the old curriculum 
and erecting a brand new but hastily conceived 
edifice based entirely upon the Social Sciences. 
Some of us dressed our windows gaudily with 
large and expensive lecture programs, with well 
advertised and well-chaperoned expeditions to 
various points of interest, and with amateurish 
attempts at vocational guidance, which seldom 
went beyond inviting parents and old grads 
back to recite their trials and triumphs, plus a 
prompted plug for good citizenship. A few of 
us had the temerity to experiment with new 
courses and new techniques. We all rode our 
own little hobbies and rode them hard, hell for 
leather, occasionally looking over our shoulders 
y sc00R wale to see if some new idea was 
threatening our position, more often keeping a 
wary eye alert for obstacles and brick-bats. It 
was a frantic period during which we strove sin- 
cerely, most of us, to satisfy the ever-growing 
demand for a fuller comprehension of our demo- 
cratic way of life. Much that was good evolved 
from our helter-skelter efforts. Teachers stepped 
down from the impregnable security of their 
lecture platforms into the give and take atmos- 
phere of round table discussion and found the 


1 Excerpts from remarks made by the author at a panel discussion he was conducting at The Conference on Education for Public Serv- 


ice in New York on Thursday, November 13, 1947. 


? Head of the Department of Public Affairs at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
[9] 








experience to be worthwhile and refreshing. 
Student participation, by no means an innova- 
tion, came into its own. Even school adminis- 
trators, formerly content with both personnel 
and product, began to stir uneasily and to won- 
der if some of the answers might not be found 
outside their ivy-covered towers. Wheels re- 
volved, considerable mud was churned, but 
progress was made. Our intentions were, for the 
most part, good, but our own execution still 
lacked cohesion and purpose. 

The outbreak of World War II and the great 
events of the past eight years, which followed 
one upon the heels of another with incredible 
speed, provided the Social Sciences with even 
greater opportunities and responsibilities than 
had the thirties. This fact soon became evident 
to all of us. We were confronted with more and 
more students eager to learn; the enrollment in 
Contemporary Affairs and Problems of Democ- 
racy courses grew by leaps and bounds. We 
were literally overwhelmed with materials well 
suited to our use, and we were given, in most 
instances, unstinted backing by trustees, parents, 
and school administrators. We were presented 
with a signed blank check. Have we made fair 
payment in services rendered? Let us ask our- 
selves a few simple frank questions, inventory 
questions they might be called, and then let us 
attempt to answer them fairly. 


II 

Are our students better informed? The 
answer is obviously yes. Have these same stu- 
dents a greater interest in public affairs and 
public service than we ourselves did? Again, 
the answer is yes. Do they read, evaluate, form 
opinions, and reproduce 5 same orally and in 
writing better than heretofore? Once again the 
answer is, or at least should be, yes. In other 
words we do perceive some silver linings and 
there is tangible justification for self congratula- 
tion. But there is one more question which must 
be answered, a sixty-four dollar question. If we 
cannot produce the correct answer we lose every- 
thing. Are we producing better citizens? With 
my whole heart I wish that we all might answer 
that question in the affirmative. To be fair it is 
probably too early in the game to give an un- 
equivocal reply which could be backed up by 
facts. On the other hand, we would be wise to 
examine with open minds those doubts which 
have been expressed privately and publicly in 
regard to the fruits of our labor. 

With the possible exception of the offenders 


themselves most of us will admit there are two 
groups in our midst who have done us incalcu- 
lable harm. In the first place a few, our more 
gifted brethren more often than not, have 
yielded to the temptation of adopting the cyni- 
cal approach to most present-day problems and 
discussions. It is hard not to be cynical these 
days, and the cynical approach is an extraor- 
dinarily easy way to arouse interest, get a laugh, 
or start a discussion. The argument which re- 
sults, however, brilliant as it may seem at the 
time, is both destructive and somewhat poison- 
ous. This type of teaching is comparable to hit- 
ting a person smaller and weaker than yourself 
and hitting him below the belt. A second group 
which has done us no good are our Pollyannas 
who are reluctant to take a stand on any ques- 
tion which has not had the unanimous approval 
of an oecumenical congress. Using the tremolo 
and full organ these teachers will play up the 
good points on both sides until the composition 
either ends abruptly, leaving the teen-ager to 
write the conclusion, or it degenerates into a 
medley of sentimental ditties. Classes which 
are conducted in such a manner reek of the at- 
mosphere one finds in a candy kitchen or are 
intellectually sterile. More often than not both 
of these charges apply. 

While these two criticisms of our procedure 
or technique are serious, they can be easily 
remedied by an intelligent teacher or by an alert 
and uncompromising headmaster. There is a 
third criticism or doubt which has been expressed 
and which is hard to describe, hard to take, and 
extremely hard to refute. It can be stated most 
easily by quoting the following questions very 
recently asked by a wise and sincere parent of 
his son’s history teacher: ““Do your students get 
from your course an enduring desire to know 
the truth? Do they get a clear understanding of 
the value and responsibilities of freedom? Do 
they get a belligerent urge to see that justice is 
done? If they don’t, you have flubbed a gor- 
geous opportunity which history may never give 
you again.” That parent’s questions and com- 
ment express a doubt which, if found to be rea- 
sonable, condemns our teaching to the scrap 
heap. 

At a recent convention having to do with in- 
ternational trade a rather inconspicuous, serious- 
minded person asked the discussion leader if she 
realized that a large importation of a certain 
foreign product would result in the complete 
economic ruin of a neighboring community. The 
discussion leader, irritated no doubt by this dis- 
turbing interruption to her smoothly working 
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program, gave her questioner what our students 
call the royal brush off by suggesting brusquely 
that the government would take care of that 
community in due time. How often we teachers 
get little questions of this type, unimportant 
questions, tut questions which may bulk rather 
large in the minds of the askers. Do we adopt 
the arrogant and ignorant technique of the dis- 
cussion leader? Or do we attempt painstakingly 
to frame an answer which will make clear the 
truths involved, which will indicate the justice 
inherent to the situation, and which will show 
what life in a free democracy can mean to 
everyone? 


III 

To arrive at the truth today is difficult, as 
we all know from our own experiences. One 
must read, think, and expose oneself to as many 
cross currents of opinion as possible. It is a con- 
stant temptation to base our conclusions in re- 
gard to contemporary problems upon our knowl- 
edge of past history alone or upon the expan- 
sive effusions of those scholastic camels, the 
commentators. Conclusions so based will in- 
variably be sterile or obviously secondhand in 
the minds of our students, and they in turn will 
either become bored with the truth itself or will 
ape our own evasive, lazy tactics. Neither 
group will contribute very much to the cause of 
democracy. Work, thought, and experience 
alone will produce the results we all want. There 
are no short cuts. 

In holding forth on the glories of freedom, 
we all, as teachers, consciously or unconsciously 
make the traditional connection with responsi- 
bility. More often than not we score our most 
spectacular successes in the field of school dis- 
cipline. An extra freedom or privilege is awarded 
for good behavior, and seldom if ever is that 
privilege abused. Why can’t we be as success- 
ful in the classroom when we hold forth on the 
evolution of our democratic form of govern- 
ment and the part that freedom has played 
therein? Obviously the abstract question of 
freedom of the individual in government and 
economics is a lugubrious topic in comparison 
with the freedom enjoyed on hard won week ends. 
Any human being will grant that. On the other 
hand, does not our disciplinary procedure make 
responsible behavior a payment to be made be- 


fore freedom can be enjoyed, and responsible 
use of the same freedom a prerequisite of future 
privileges? This pay before, as, and after you go 
creed does not create a happy picture of respon- 
sibility in the mind of a normal boy or girl. 
Responsibility must be painted as something 
that can be enjoyed, certainly as something that 
can give satisfaction. This can be accomplished 
by giving responsibility to the individual with 
no picayune strings attached. Here again we 
have to work, think, and plan if our results are 
to be successful. 

When it comes to instilling a militant desire 
to see justice done at home and abroad, we seem 
to be painfully inept. The average student de- 
mands and respects justice in his everyday life. 
But why is it then that he has such deep-rooted 
prejudices? Many of these hates and fears come 
from the home to be sure, but we teachers must 
also bear our share of the blame. We apparently 
lack the courage or will to combat prejudice 
directly and frankly. There is too much preach- 
ing, too much sentiment, and too much hand 
wringing in our approach to such controversial 
subjects as race prejudice, labor relations, or the 
doctrines of laissez-faire. Some schools, I under- 
stand, have admitted one or two Jews or Ne- 
groes into their predominantly white and Chris- 
tian classes, and have then self-righteously 
boasted that they are helping to solve the racial 
and religious problems of the day. At whose ex- 
pense? Personally, I cannot imagine a more 
questionable and unChristian pedagogical ex- 
periment. When it comes to any question of 
justice we simply cannot pussy-foot. We must 
formulate our own standards, let them be known 
clearly, and stick to them for as long as they 
will satisfy our own consciences. Only by so do- 
ing can we command the respect of our students 
and instill in them a desire to take a responsible 
constructive place in this world. 

To crave the truth, to appreciate freedom, 
and to understand justice are goals which every 
Social Science teacher in this day and age must 
keep perpetually before the eyes of his students. 
It is no easy task. Shall we offer a course in 
Public Affairs? By all means yes, but make it 
a real course which, when completed, will have 
left its stamp on both students and teacher, a 
stamp that shows clearly that the individual has 
enduring convictions and an unshakable faith. 
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MODERN LITERATURE IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Walter I. Badger, III 


I 


HE teaching of modern literature in the 
secondary schools, although it offers a 
considerable number of problems and diffi- 

culties to the teacher, offers as well a great many 
advantages for the better type of student. It 
must, of course, be stated at the outset that 
such a course of study can only be applied to 
seniors of more than average ability, and it is 
to the instruction of senior honor sections that 
these remarks apply. During the last two years, 
I have devoted a term? in such a section at St. 
Mark’s School to the study of modern literature 
(by which I mean the study of such authors as 
Eliot, Auden, Crane, Spender and the great pre- 
cursors of such men in the last century). I found 
the results most satisfactory — both subjec- 
tively, in that the students showed a great deal 
of voluntary interest in the subject, and objec- 
tively, in that they were able to pass fairly diffi- 
cult tests on authorship, interpretation and 
significance. 

The first reason for undertaking an examina- 
tion of contemporary and near-contemporary 
texts, then, is that it creates a spontaneous en- 
thusiasm in the minds of the students. Young 
people have a natural tendency to respect what- 
ever is “modern” and to regard as somewhat 
suspect whatever is “dated”’; and, although this 
tendency is in itself something to be discour- 
aged, nevertheless, it can often be used as the 
driving power for the ends of education. Again, 
there is a sort of “snob appeal” involved in the 
convolutions of modernity, which is also a dan- 
gerous quality in itself but which also can be 
used for good effect if turned in the right direc- 
tion. It is a common experience that, if you tell 
a class that you are giving it a piece of informa- 
tion not generally known, you will immediately 
command more than average attention. 

Secondly, it is important to make modern 
literature available to as many students as can 
reasonably be expected to understand it because 
it expresses so many of the trends and so much 
of the spirit of our times. It may be argued, of 
course, that contemporary thought is made 
clear enough to the student by the colleges, and 


this contention is, of course, to some extent true; 
but it is none the less also true that the sooner 
the capable student comes in contact with the 
complexities of modern thought the better he 
will be able to adapt them to his public life and 
— thinking. In any event, many students 
eaded for scientific or engineering degrees will 
never hear contemporary literature discussed at 
all, whereas even those working in the academic 
field may well escape exposure to very much of 
the subject unless they seek it for themselves. 

Thirdly, this study helps to shed a new light 
on the study of English as a whole. The con- 
nection of the poetry of today with the poetry 
of the past, for example, can easily be demon- 
strated to a class by devoting two or three peri- 
ods to a comparison with the metaphysical poets 
or even more to a study of Browning. In the 
same manner, interesting and educationally val- 
uable contrasts can be made between the work 
of the romantics, on the one hand, and the neo- 
classics, on the other; and these contrasts will 
tend to shed fresh light on the revolts and reac- 
tions of the present day. 

Fourthly, modern literature is so extremely 
eclectic that it opens the way to any number of 
excursions into, and reconsiderations of, the 
past. No student could give even a superficial 
study to the works (or a small part of the works) 
of a poet like Eliot, for example, without form- 
ing some conception of such diverse authors as 
Shakespeare, Dante, and Vergil, or without, 
consequently, forming a revised opinion of the 
relationships between the great writers of the 
past. There is no end of references in this field 
to the classics both of English and of ancient 
literature; moreover, a useful introduction to 
the study of comparative literature is offered 
by the obvious influences of French, Russian, 
and German thinkers upon the writers of our 
time. 

Fifthly, students will gain a new insight into 
the political, moral, and religious problems of 
our time. On the one hand, it is wise to expose 
them to many of the concepts of the “lunatic 
fringe” — the dadaists, nihilists, existentionalists, 
et cetera — if only to ensure their seeing these 


1 Mr. Badger teaches English and history at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. 
* Under the present scheduling of the College Board examinations, this experiment can be tried by the teacher without interfering ma- 


terially with his more conventional college preparatory work. 
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philosophies in an historical perspective and 
thus avoid their being carried off later on by 
concepts the novelty of which might otherwise 
seem to guarantee their validity. On the other 
hand, they will find in certain modern writers a 
better evaluation of left wing thinking than 
would otherwise come to their attention. Some 
of the contributors to the Partisan Review, for 
example, can give them the case for Marxism a 
good deal more succinctly than can the editorial 
page of the Herald Tribune; and, whatever our 
opinion of radical thinking may be, it is plainly 
a duty to show both sides of the question, if 
only as a sort of inoculation. Most important 
of all is the fact that many students still have a 
misconception of the “fight between science and 
religion” and of the positions of ethics and re- 
ligion in the modern world. Such a misconcep- 
tion can best be corrected by reference to a 
return to religion of so many modern thinkers 
or to the religious or near-religious poetry of 
Hopkins, Francis Thompson, Eliot, Auden, or 
Robert Lowell — to name a few of the leaders. 

Finally, if one hopes to develop a writer, or, 
at least, a part-time writer out of an occasional 
advanced section, it is manifestly a disservice to 
such a student to train him solely in the stylis- 
tics of the past. Moreover, if the students are 
willing (and many of them are) to try their hand 
at poetry or original composition, they will 
naturally tend toward the stylistics of their own 
day. Since students insist on experimenting 
with free verse, whether we will or no, they 
might as well be taught that there is a distinc- 
tion between free verse and unconventionally 
printed prose. 


II 


There are, I think, two main objections that 
may be advanced against the teaching of modern 
literature in the secondary schools. (The old cry 
that all modern literature is merely esoteric 
nonsense to confuse the public no longer seems 
tenable.) The first objection is that most modern 
writers are too obscure to be properly under- 
stood at the adolescent level.! Although it is 
true that many modern writers are, at first, ob- 
scure and that some few (Pound, for example) 
may be termed deliberate obscurantists, the fact 
remains that most contemporary literature is 
far less confusing to the student of today than 
would commonly be supposed. The reason for 
this fact would seem to be that our students are 


emotionally attuned to the thinkers of their own 
day. Once the textual difficulties have been 
cleared away, the student will, naturally, react 
far more directly to the writers of the Twentieth 
Century than to those of — say — the Eight- 
eenth. Actually, Lycidas requires quite as much 
annotation and explanation of allusion as Pru- 
frock (one might even go so far as to say as the 
Waste Land); and, after the text of Lycidas has 
been explained, the teacher still has the difficult 
task of persuading the student that Seventeenth 
Century Puritanism has any value for him, 
whereas, once Prufrock is explained, the emo- 
tional reaction is spontaneous. 

The second objection to the teaching of 
modern literature at the secondary level is that 
there is no established criterion by which to 
determine which authors should be chosen. 
This objection is very well taken, and it should 
be frankly admitted that some part of what the 
teacher presents to his class will have no value 
for future generations, that some of what we 
now regard as exciting and new will in time be 
considered as merely imitative and cheap. Nev- 
ertheless, what is contemporary does have value 
for contemporaries, and, in any case, the good 
grain that we harvest more than compensates 
for the chaff that will inevitably be thrown away. 


Ill 


The choice of texts is a difficult problem for 
the teacher. There are several fairly good an- 
thologies of modern poetry: those of Unter- 
meyer, Aiken, Rodman, and Oscar Wiiliams — 
all have certain merits that will appeal to in- 
dividual teachers. Somerset Maugham’s Jn- 
troduction to Modern English and American Lit- 
erature, although it seems to be anathema to the 
professional critic, is useful for work in class 
and contains choices of both prose and poetry. 
Whatever books are used, however, the teacher 
will find himself compelled to supplement them 
extensively with duplicated choices of his own. 

Because of the emotional kinship that stu- 
dents seem to feel with contemporary literature, 
the best method of presentation seems to be 
that of explication de texte. Once one has found 
works of which he feels reasonably certain (and 
it should always be admitted that interpreta- 
tion is fallible) or poems for which there are com- 


petent critical analyses, he can present them 


to his class, give a detailed examination of the 


11It is interesting, in this connection, to notice what maturity of thought the French require of their students at the same age level. 
The French baccalaureate examination for last spring, for example, asked the following question: “It has been said that the hypothesis 
of determinism is necessary to science while the hypothesis of free will is necessary to morals. What do you think of these two statements?” 
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text itself, and count on the author to supply 
the emotional appeal. 

Visiting lecturers from other departments 
are a great help and add largely to the interest 
of the class. For example, a French teacher can 
talk on the influence of Beaudelaire or Rimbaud, 
a music teacher can draw many parallels with 
modern poetry from his field, a classicist can 
show the evidences of Vergil or Homer in Joyce 
or Eliot, and an American historian can do 
much with a study of the spirit of this country 
in relation to the works of such varied poets as 





Carl Sandburg, Robinson Jeffers, Dorothy Par- 
ker, and Hart Crane. Mathematics and science 
could also be most instructively used, and I have 
found slide lectures on modern art to be tremen- 
dously popular and reasonably educational. 

The teacher will inevitably make a consid- 
erable number of mistakes in the conducting of 
such an experimental class. Nevertheless, he 
will find the experience extremely stimulating, 
and, I think, also (although there 1s no final way 
of establishing this hope as a reality) of lasting 
educational value. 


LATIN FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


By David A. Elms! 


I 
HEN Phillips Exeter Academy an- 
nounced during the past scholastic year 


that Latin was no longer a requirement 
for the diploma, it must have appeared to many as 
the death knell of our traditional classical cur- 
riculum. Yet one should have known better. 
Upon reflection, it is a well-known fact in the 
history of education that Latin has suffered in- 
numerable vicissitudes throughout its career of 
two thousand years. 

It may be of some interest to examine a few 
of the salient tendencies in this development. 
In the course of its evolution, Latin has been 

aramount in many fields of endeavor. It has 
ieia the medium of literary treasures of the 
highest merit, impressive ecclesiastical hymns, 
philosophical dissertations, scientific tomes, and 
diplomatic papers, to mention a few of its more 
prominent manifestations. It has met opposi- 
tion from its rival tongue, Greek, the medieval 
vernaculars, the founders of national churches, 
the modern languages, philosophers of the 
schools of John Locke and Benjamin Franklin, 
and most recently from the modern progressives, 
chiefly under the guise of utilitarianism or prag- 
matism. The struggle des anciens et des modernes, 
then, is in no wise of recent origin. Latin in- 
structors in particular should take courage from 
the account of this conflict. 


Historically viewed, what briefly are the 


facts? To begin with, Latin attained its suprem- 
acy as a universal language when it was dissemi- 
nated through the Roman Empire, thanks chiefly 
to the imperial preponderance of the Eternal 


City and the disciplinary and cultural value 
(although this latter was basically Hellenic) of 
studies like Cicero’s De Oratore and Quintilian’s 
De Rhetorica. The educated mind of the Middle 
Ages was fascinated by these treatises, but the 
more practical aspect of Latin was immensely 
fortified by the ideal of Christian unity and the 
Western Church’s adoption and retention of it 
as her official /ingua franca. Incidentally, 
throughout the Catholic world, even today, 
Latin is still very much of a live language. But 
we are not concerned with that story here. 


In the medieval period Latin was, in a very 
real sense, a spoken tongue as well as a literary 
medium. At all times and places there have 
existed simultaneously both colloquial and lit- 
erary usages. Now neither the one nor the other 
is to be disparaged in its proper sphere. It is 
indisputable that colloquial and comparatively 
rect (and to a great extent sensible) Latin 
was killed as a spoken language by the so-called 
Renaissance scholar, as authorities like the late 
H. O. Taylor and Charles Homer Haskins have 
so eloquently pleaded. It was probably a trag- 
edy that learned men of the Quattrocento in- 
sisted on talking like Cicero and Vergil and con- 
demning all medieval Latin, thus felling at one 
blow the only decent international language 
that ever developed upon this planet. Why was 
it that these savants forgot that there was, even 
in ancient times, a colloquial or “street” Latin, 
a truth so easily ascertained by perusing the 
plays of Plautus and Terence? 

It is on account of this Revival of Learning, 
nevertheless, that literary Latin and, for several 


1 Mr. Elms is chairman of the Foreign Language Department in Admiral Farragut Academy, Pine Beach, N. J. 
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centuries, Greek, too, were preserved in our 
academic curricula. At first the pupils’ parents 
were personally concerned, since a good working 
knowledge of Latin was a desideratum for the 
careers of their sons in government positions. 
(Nowadays, needless to state, many a pragma- 
tic parent sees no earthly use in his child’s pur- 
suing the dead languages. Just as though every- 
thing one studied were to aid him directly in 


earning his daily bread and butter!) Subse- 
quently, it was considered the “‘smart” thing to 
have a gentleman’s knowledge of Latin. Even 


during the nineteenth century, Protestant col- 
legians composed Latin odes. One Harvard pro- 
fessor insisted on a certain number of original 
Latin hexameters, no mean feat, I am assured 
by one of the sufferers who managed to survive 
his course. 

Latin was undoubtedly bruised, too, by the 
growth of imposing national literatures in the 
vernacular. It was, indeed, a rude shock to 
authors in the scholastic tradition, when Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Cervantes wrote their master- 
pieces in Italian, English, and Spanish respec- 
tively. True, some of Milton’s poems were in 
Latin, but only the English ones have managed 
to endure. No wonder that many persons pre- 
dicted the prompt demise of Latin studies. Yet 
Latin went on somehow. 

It enjoyed a revival, the effect of which has 
not yet diminished, when Linnaeus, the eight- 
eenth-century Swedish botanist, began classify- 
ing his specimens with Latin names. Presently 
all flora and fauna came to have learned Latin 
designations. And what about the Latin na- 
ture of the bulk of our chemical symbols? Some 
time ago, I heard a chemistry instructor expati- 
ate on the tremendous value of Latin (and 
Greek) in his own precise appreciation of scien- 
tific terms. Thus was the influence of Latin as 
an international medium of exchange extended 
and intensified. 


II 


Here in the United States, Latin has had 
rather more than its share of ups and downs. 
Traditional in our academies and private schools, 
it enjoyed, until quite recently, a prestige in the 
college course of the public schools as well. At 
the present moment, humanistic pursuits are 
once again somewhat out of favor. In this pre- 
dominantly mechanical and mechanistic age — 
ancient languages must play “second fiddle” 
algebra and physics. How many students Pos 
major in the classics at Harvard, in spite of a 
plea several years ago in one of President Co- 


nant’s annual messages? Seemingly, only a phil- 
osophical vo/ta-face can alter this state of affairs, 
for Messrs. Hutchins, Adler, and Bow are cer- 
tainly considered by the vast majority merely 
as voces clamantium in deserto! 

Here permit me to cite two cases in point. 
Professor E. K. Rand in his Founders of the 
Middle Ages remarked how in Lactantius’ day 
Latin was considered a necessary evil. In our 
time, this eminent authority on both classical 
and medieval Latin lamented that it seemed to 
be an unnecessary evil! Again, some years ago 
out West, I met a lady known in her high school 
as an unusually stimulating and scholarly Latin 
teacher. She received a degree of A.M. in one 
of the larger Eastern universities with a view to 
augmenting and supplementing her already effi- 
cient methods. On returning to her post, she 
naturally anticipated more and better classes in 
Latin. Her unsympathetic principal rewarded 
her efforts with two new classes in English. 
“What!” she exclaimed. “I receive an A.M. in 
Latin and actually get fewer classes in that sub- 
ject! Do you think I might apply for additional 
employment in the janitor’s department?” “TI 
am not sure,” retorted her progressive superior. 
“You'll have to take that matter up with the 
janitor.” A chilly atmosphere, to say the least, 
for those of us who have been trying to “sell” 
the ancient classics during the period since 
World War I. 

Two reactions to the above-mentioned situa- 
tion may be discerned in the past quarter of a 
century. One is the passive resistance in certain 
strongholds of traditionalism (and its propo- 
nents would add, sound educational idealism): in 
the Ratio Studiorum of Jesuit institutions and 
in our so-called Latin or classical high schools 
and academies. Here, for the most part, Latin 
has been taught and studied as has been the 
practice for centuries, with hardly a concession 
to modernist objections. In such schools select 
groups are segregated, and conventional ideas 
are more easily inculcated and perpetuated. As 
for the rest wee independent schools, one ob- 
serves a bewildering variety of interpretation 
and treatment. 

The ultra-progressives have ruled out Latin 
as totally antiquated and impractical. More 
conservative aa have preserved it as an 
elective, but non-essential, subject. It is thus a 
remnant of the ‘ ‘gentleman’s ” education of yore 


o which the progressives now dismiss as mere 


“cultural lag.” Certain colleges for men and 
several for women held out for it as a require- 
ment until recently. Scarcely a single one con- 
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tinues so to do. Even the Catholic colleges have 
fallen down so far as Latin desiderata go. As 
for Greek, it long since perished as a prerequisite 
for a college degree almost everywhere, except 
of course at St. John’s College in Annapolis. 
Such is the Zeitgeist of our fateful century! 


The second major reaction, as I see it, was 
to simplify and “chocolate-coat” elementary 
Latin almost beyond recognition, principally for 
the benefit of public high school students. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years many of us have been 
somewhat amused by such textbook titles as 
“English and You” and “‘Adventures in Chemis- 
try.” This trend can, of course, be easily ex- 
plained. The tremendous number of foreign 
born in our high school population and the gen- 
eral decline in standards and discipline attend- 
ant on the “Flapper Age’ ultimately necessi- 
tated the rewriting of our American texts in the 
interest of simplification and diffusiveness. The 
Latin book proved no exception. Elegant illus- 
trations and fancy diagrams were introduced to 
entice even the dullest-witted pupil (and 
teacher). 

There is naturally no quarrel with fine pic- 
tures, but these seem to have been inserted at 
the expense of grammatical essentials. The 
forms of amo, amas, amat (and, as one progres- 
sive put it, “all the dreary rest of it”) were 
relegated to perhaps four separate lessons, or 
maybe not presented as a paradigm at all! Now, 
if Latin studies had been resurrected by such a 
procedure, I should say, well and good. But 
many of us feel that such has not been the case. 
My contention is that the subject was oversim- 
plified and weakened in its position in the cur- 
riculum. Is it not high time for a fresh reaction? 


Il 


What, then, may a friend of the ancient clas- 
sics suggest? First, I should like to make sure 
that I, as a teacher, am truly permeated with an 
appreciation of Latin civilization. I should wish 
to be as well-informed and as widely-read as 
moa - least in English translation), by 

aving a broad knowledge of Latin literature as 
a whole and of studies in social history like the 
Our Debt to Greece and Rome series and of sur- 


veys like the Legacy of Rome, edited by Cyril 


Bailey and Rome and the Romans by Grant 
Showerman. 

Secondly, I don’t like to see so many lin- 
guistically inferior students electing Latin. May 
it not be determined from the students’ ‘“‘Q” and 
“L” scores, together with their past perform- 


ance in English, if they be Latin timber or not? 
With a smaller but more select group, I should 
not gloss over the difficulties of the subject, but 
teach the fundamentals as effectively and thor- 
oughly as possible in accordance with the latest 
suggestions of the Secondary Education Board’s 
report (March, 1947). With a better quality of 
pupil in Latin courses, fewer would be found 
“trotting” their way through and just barely 
making the grade. 

Next, I should change the nature of our 
readings. In place of the customary Commen- 
taries of Caesar, I should substitute, as early in 
the course as practicable, such textbooks of 
selections as one found formerly in Part I of 
D’Ooge and Daniell’s Second Year Latin, pub- 
lished by Ginn, but now unfortunately out of 
print, and as one now finds in the current First 
and Second Latin Readers by Vincent, put out 
by the Oxford University Press. By such means 
should we be able to convey much more expedi- 
tiously the rich humanistic contributions of the 
Latin authors. 

What a wealth of material could be utilized 
in some new elementary anthology! There are 
appropriate poems by Catullus, the Fables of 
Aesop (by way of Phaedrus), and even “made 
Latin” based on Livy’s History or Sallust’s 
Catiline. What about some good medieval Latin? 
There are Ekkehard of Aura, whom Professor 
Harrington of Connecticut Wesleyan has already 
endeavored to make better known, Walter Map, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Muretus, who once fooled 
the critics by being taken for Cicero himself, 
Erasmus’ Colloquies (Selected), and chapters 
from the Vulgate, notably the Psalms, Gospels, 
and Acts of the Apostles. 

If one still insists upon retaining Caesar, 
there are parts of the Gallic War that do interest 
the students. They like the War with the Veneti 
and the account of the invasion of Britain and 
are stirred, for example, by the passage begin- 
ning: “‘Desilite, commilitiones!”. Remarkably 
excellent Kulturgeschichte is found in Book VI, 
in which our versatile author turns aside from 
his military annals to describe the customs of 
the Gauls and Germans, the denizens of the 
Hercynian Forest, and so on. 

As for the traditional third and fourth year 
courses, although here again in the interest of a 
broader culture I favor morceaux choisis (e.g. 
Harrington and McDuffee’s Third Year Latin, 
published by Ginn) rather than the stressing of 
a single author, I have never heard any serious 
objection expressed to Cicero’s Orations and 
Vergil’s Aeneid. I should, however, make cer- 
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tain that appropriate selections from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses were included in either the third 
or fourth year course, for these myths are truly 
enjoyed by preparatory school youth. Vocabu- 
lary and grammar I should adequately present; 
prose composition I should introduce in the 
third or fourth year But the emphasis would 
be on reading and civilizing contributions. Mind- 
ful of the average pupil’s poor performance in 
the grammar of English and of the modern 
foreign languages, I should endeavor to effect a 
more helpful tie-up of Latin and these tongues. 


IV 


But, to recapitulate, Latin should be en- 
joyed by the smaller group that now pursue it. 
The “L” score tests, so highty valued by present- 
day educators, prove that there are still stu- 
dents with a penchant for the humanities. Latin 
will give them fine literature, history, and cul- 
ture (the real meaning of Aumanitas). It will 
illumine their reading and will eventuate in 
their writing graceful and forceful English. Here 
we face at last the real onus of the pragmatist’s 
challenge. 

Now it is certainly a truism that the poor 
quality of much contemporary English writing 
stems from a neglect of the Greek and Roman, 
as well as of the older British and American 


classics. Mr. Carl Van Doren in his Liberal Ed- 
ucation somewhere points out how in reading 
certain English passages he is compelled to con- 
sult a dictionary, a task he would not have to 

erform if the abstractive phase of his vocabu- 
es had been sufficiently trained. For Latin 
gives us this abstractive vocabulary, which is of 
vital significance to really clear thinking. This, 
I feel, is Latin’s best contribution to the Atomic 
Age. Is this not pragmatic and utilitarian 
enough for the progressives? 

The romance of etymology is a tangible 
entity too frequently eschewed even by the 
competent Poot cy What a pleasure and satis- 
faction it is to analyze words like ‘“‘anfractuos- 
ity,” “procrastinate,” “Mediterranean,” “‘pro- 
letariat,’ and even the more matter-of-fact 
“dent”! Never should we permit our students 
to forget that at least 60% of their own English 
words are of Latin origin. 

Finally, Professor A. N. Whitehead, in one 
of the essays in his 4ims of Education, reiter- 
ates how superbly Latin trains the mind. And 
it does. Nothing quite comes up to it, radical 
progressives to the contrary notwithstanding! 
Let Latin instructors then take heart and hold 
to their course. Let them recall Vergil’s inspir- 
ing line from Book V of the Aeneid: 

“Hos successus alit; possunt quia posse 
videntur.”’ 


THE STATUS OF LATIN IN TWENTY 
COUNTRY DAY SCHOOLS 


By Arthur C. Blackburn! 


AST year the Haverford School made a 
brief investigation of the place of Latin in 
the curricula of twenty country day 

schools. These schools were chosen somewhat 
arbitrarily, although their age, enrollment, and 
geographical location (representing various sec- 
tions of the country) were the chief determin- 
ants. A letter and questionnaire were sent to 
each headmaster and department head respec- 
tively; there was a 100% response. 

The objective of the questionnaire was to use 
factual findings as a guide to the evaluation of 
Latin in the curriculum of the Haverford School. 
No effort has been made to gather “fuel” for or 
against Latin or to enter,any of the controversies 


which have been associated with Latin for many 
years. The following findings were made from 
the responses to the questionnaire and letter: 


1. Each of the 20 schools included Latin in 
its curriculum, 12 schools beginning the 
study in the 8th grade (II Form or other 
nomenclature) ; 5 schools began the study 
in the 7th grade, others in the 9th grade. 


2. Every school offered at least 3 years of 
Latin; 13 schools offered 5 years, and 6 
schools, 4 years. 


3. 4 schools required Latin for graduation; 
16 schools did not. 


1 Mr. Blackburn is a member of the faculty of The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 
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4. 11 schools did not require Latin as a 
subject for study. The others recom- 
mended or required Latin, usually on 
the basis of aptitude, tested or known 
from work in other subjects. 


5. The 4 upper grades of 12 schools offered 
at least 2 units of Latin for graduation; 
2 schools had 90% of their 4 upper forms 
offering Latin for graduation; the others 
were in varying percentages. 





6. 18 headmasters, assistant headmasters, 
and department heads indicated a defi- 
nite belief in the value of the study of 
Latin. This was not lip service — sev- 
eral headmasters wrote at length and 
many qualified their belief. 


As a result of the questionnaire, the findings 
of which were tabulated at length, the Haver- 
ford School was able to evaluate the place of 
Latin in its curriculum. 





PRESERVE THOSE RECORDS 


By Richard Hale! 


OW that many schools are preparing — 
or thinking about preparing — for anni- 
versaries, some of the experience the Rox- 

bury Latin School and Milton Academy have 
had with their records may be worth passing on. 
Forethought now can avoid much later scurry- 
ing around to recover what never should have 
been lost, to put into order what never should 
have become disordered, or to find what should 
always have been available. 

Much material will be found to exist in man- 
uscript form. This was true not only for the 
Colonial period of Roxbury Latin’s three hun- 
dred years but also for the most recent times. 
Furthermore, as handwritings are hard to de- 
cipher, and as papers are fragile, such originals 

rovide serious problems. Again, they may 
“ inaccessible or at least distant, as well as 
illegible and fragile. In State Archives there 
may be petitions to the Legislature that contain 
otherwise lost information; at Registries of 
Deeds there are full land titles that sometimes 
have unusual clauses which may otherwise rest 
forgotten; family papers may contain letters 
that tell much but that cannot be handed over 
to the school. 

In such cases photo-copying should be seri- 
ously considered. Photostatting, photography, 
or at the worst microfilming, all have a double 
advantage over making typewritten or hand- 
written copies. They are inevitably more ac- 


curate, and because they are more accurate they. 


are cheaper. A typed or written copy has to be 
read back against the original for a check, which 
costs money, or time that is usually the equiva- 
lent of money. Without such a check important 


facts can be missed. A copyist of the 1850's 
omitted the simple word “not” in a Roxbury 
Latin record and nearly obscured the results of 
an important law-suit by so doing. Further- 
more, photo-copies preserve interlineations and 
similar indications of how a document was modi- 
fied, as typed copies cannot, and they also allow 
re-reading of doubtful passages without wear 
and tear on the original. Only when many copies 
are needed will typing begin to compare with 
photo-reproduction of one sort or another. 

Of these, photostatting is the best, since the 
negative can be worked from, without a positive. 
Indeed, some transcribers find it easier on the 
eye to read white on black than black on white, 
and prefer to have no positive made, with a con- 
sequent saving of cost which school treasurers 
do not mind. However, a good photograph can 
make a very fine exhibit. That of the Roxbury 
Latin Charter of 1645, made by the Dudley 
Family Association, has allowed permanent 
showing, without risk, of the oldest school char- 
ter in America. Microfilming, which needs 
either a reading machine, a projector, or the 
making of enlarged positives, has only the ad- 
vantage of easy storing and cheapness of first 
cost. Its real function is to copy bulky manu- 
scripts that will have comparatively little use 
made of them. 

Besides manuscript material, there are many 
ephemera that deserve preservation. What is 
known today will be forgotten when an anniver- 
sary comes around. People won’t know where 
the temporary athletic field was, or what stage 
the school plays used. School methods change, 
and suddenly one wakes up to find it has been 


1 Mr. Hale, an alumnus of Milton Academy and a member of the faculty of the Roxbury Latin School, wrote the history of Roxbury 
Latin School for its 300th anniversary and is now engaged in writing Milton’s history for its 150th anniversary. 
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forgotten how things used to be done. Yet all 
this information was once on bulletin boards, or 
otherwise available, and a few measures will 
serve to preserve it. A minor one is to indoc- 
trinate the editors of school publications with 
the importance of preserving details. If dates, 
times, and above all places are printed when 
school events are recorded, the future will, by 
the use of the old files, be able to reconstruct 
the present when it shall have become the past. 
The major measure, however, is to do as Milton 
Academy did from 1884 to 1900, and again from 
1918 on—keep a scrap book of all official notices. 
Every circular the school sent out, every pro- 
gram of an event was pasted in in chronological 
order. As a result, in one place are four and a 
half decades of history at a glance. 


If there are old alumni, a questionnaire sent 
out now may preserve information death may 
soon take away. Almost all that is known of 
Milton Academy before 1866 comes from the 
care with which the managers of the school’s 
Centennial in 1898 sent out a form leiter to all 
known graduates of the early period. If there is 
any decent excuse for it, such a request for help 
should be made. 

These simple measures of preservation and 
arrangement are not only useful to him or her 
who will write the history that may go with the 
anniversary; they will form a permanent source 
of correct information. Indeed, Roxbury Latin’s 
Colonial photostats are to be printed by the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, as a con- 
tribution to the early history of American edu- 
cation. The possession of such records will make 
easier the preparation of school catalogues, add 
touches to Commencement speeches, and gen- 
erally make the work of publicity easier. It is 
well worth while to take the trouble now of col- 
lecting such material; it will pay dividends. 





CAN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS SURVIVE? 


Readers of THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuL- 
LETIN are urged to read the article, “Can the 
Private Schools Survive?” by Russell Lynes, 
which appears in the January issue of Harper’s 
Magazine. Mr. Lynes, when he was co-head of 


The Shipley School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., before 
the war, was one of the editors of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and the designer of 
its cover. Now Mr. Lynes is an editor of Har- 
per’s, who has taken time to examine the present 
condition of our private schools and to set forth 
his findings and opinions in the form of a 
stimulating article. 


The following excerpts are quoted with the 
permission of Mr. Lynes and of Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 

. This, then, is what the private schools 
mean 1 by superior education: teaching under 
optimum conditions, individual attention to 
pupils’ needs, training in manners and all that 
it connotes, grounding i in the Christian way of 
life, and independence to do the best they know 
how. For the most part they produce a reason- 
able facsimile of all of these things. Some do all 
of them well; some none of them. Some place 
more emphasis on moral training and less on in- 
tellectua] ; some the other way around. Some are 
excellent schools, judged by their own stand- 
ards; some are no more than sanctuaries for the 
well-to-do. Not all private school teachers are 
men and women of culture and high purpose. 
You will find excellent teaching and slipshod 
teaching in private schools, and you will find 
bigots, and a high degree of self-satisfaction. 
There is—and this is important —as much 
difference between the good private school and 
the inferior one as between the best public school 
in New York and the worst one in Mississippi. 
The imprint of some private schools can be as 
disastrous as illiteracy, perhaps more so, whereas 
the schooling provided by the best of them is, 
I believe, the eet to be found in this country. 


“There is nothing the matter with their basic 
aims and ideals, with the variety of kinds of 
education they offer. But there is a great deal 
that many Americans dislike in the concept of 
special education for the well-to-do, especially 
at a time when public education needs all the 
support it can muster. If they are to justify 
themselves, the private schools must use their 
independence not merely as a barricade against 
the pressures they mistrust but as a weapon in 
the service of the entire community.’ 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Editor, Kenneth C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Mr. Walter S. Cook, first “guest writer” for this department, is President of the Association of Business Officers 
of ge rte 7 Schools, in which organization he has been a member for eleven years. He has been Business Man- 


Fomte. 
Public Relations Through the 
Business Office 


The word “business” in the term business 
office naturally brings to mind a picture that at 
first glance seems far removed from the con- 
cept of school or education. It suggests a type 
of work concerned only with finances, the re- 
ceiving and spending of money which is, of 
course, the reason it exists. But this is only a 
half truth. This particular department must of 
necessity gear its work to the educational and 
recreational program of the school. Its scope is 
broad and all inclusive. It requires the services 
of a well-trained personnel who understands its 
aims and objectives. One blue print could not 
possibly serve for all business offices, as each 
school has its own characteristics which are re- 
flected in its particular set-up. The gamut may 
run all the way from the detailed operation of 
the dining room, the proper maintenance of 
buildings and grounds, janitor service, general 
improvements and repairs to the provision of all 
supplies, materials and services for the effective 
teaching methods and general welfare of its 
students, faculty and staff. 

Public relations are simply what the term 
implies, namely, our relations with the public, 
and are not to be confused with publicity. Good 
public relations are the foundation for any last- 
ing success a school may achieve. In the final 
analysis, the success or failure of our schools will 
depend, not upon what they think of their sev- 
eral publics, but upon what these publics think 
of our schools. 

The quality of a school is determined not 
only by the teaching efficiency of its faculty but 
also by the manner in which the business office 
functions, since low standards here would have 
serious effect. So often the business office is the 
only yardstick by which the layman can meas- 
ure a school. The correct methods of teaching 


may be an enigma but not so the business. 


methods. Wise and careful handling of finances 
are clearly seen. Slovenly methods are equally 
obvious. 

There are several publics with which the 
business office has contact, the most important 
of which is the patrons group. 


the McDonogh School, Maryland, since 1929, and is also a member of the National Association of Purchasing 


Here is our main source of income and good 
will, the source which we must protect and 
hold. This is the group we must continue to 
keep “sold” on the school. How can the busi- 
ness Office do this? It goes without saying that 
our relations must be courteous and friendly. 
Confidence is not lasting if businesslike stand- 
ards and good judgment are not practiced. Even 
though our only contact with many patrons is 
that of rendering a bill and receiving payment 
in return, at least transactions can be carried 
out accurately, courteously, and systematically. 
The collection of fees often is not the most 
pleasant experience but even here it is possible 
to improve our position with our patrons and 
still have our fees paid in full when due by uti- 
lizing one of the organizations set up to finance 
school tuition payments. In addition to cutting 
down on office work, it removes the school from 
the position of insisting on payments promptly 
from those who falter for one reason or another. 

A group of satisfied patrons will automati- 
cally create a group of eager prospective patrons. 


High standards must be set and maintained 
by all individuals connected with the school’s 
activities. Each phase of these activities colors 
and sets the tone of the school. The creating of 
good will for any school is not the responsibility 
of a single individual. 

A telephone operator on the school switch- 
board makes a first impression on the public 
which is either friendly and helpful and furthers 
good will or which, if unpleasant, may create 
antagonism. The influence of this member of 
the staff is typical of the part played by all 
members. Students who ride school buses very 
likely spend more time in the company of the 
driver during the day than with an individual 
teacher. That driver, therefore, must be more 
than just a man with ability to steer properly. 

So it goes all down the line of employees. 
They all play an important part in our relations 
with the public. 

The care taken of our school grounds is in- 
stantly an advertisement for or against the in- 
stitution. In what condition do we keep our 
buildings and equipment? Isn’t it short-sighted 
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and poor economy to fail to keep them in any- 
thing but good repair? Beautiful pictures in a 
catalogue convey to a prospective patron one 
impression, but does the actual condition of the 
property live up to the pictures? 

The student is our nearest and most critical 
public. Caring for his or her welfare, aside from 
the educational program, is our reason for being, 
and it is difficult to tell how well we are doing 
if we judge only by student complaints. Griping 
is a common pastime with students. But it is 
wise to pause here and analyze how our service 
compares with our ideals. What can the school 
do for this particular part of its public which it 
is not now doing? 

The faculty and staff are also a part of the 
public, and here cooperation and _ helpfulness 
have their effect on total school morale. 

A portion of the public with which we also 
have contact, and whose importance should not 
be minimized, is that group upon which we are 
dependent for the supply of our needs, both 
goods and services. Today the individual re- 
sponsible for purchasing must be as good a sales- 
man as the best salesman who calls on him. He 
must sell himself, his school, his needs and re- 
quirements to his suppliers. In doing so he is in 


competition with other organizations that use 
the same materials that he does. 

The ability of the purchaser to jockey one 
company against another and put the squeeze 
on hues suppliers for the very lowest price has 
too often been the measure of his success. Dur- 
ing the recent war years these tactics were not 
successful. Lately the measure of success of the 
business office in purchasing has been the ability 
to secure at all the items necessary to carry on 
the work of the school. 

A courteous and pleasant reception to all 
whose interests are in selling to the school nat- 
urally increases its number of friends. Equal 
opportunity to all suppliers to submit quotations 
and bids on its requirements is bound to be 
profitable. The school thus assures itself that 
alertness in purchasing will secure the best ma- 
terials it needs but also, by tactics that are 
fair and impartial, it will establish a high repu- 
tation in its business community. 

In conclusion let the fact be stressed that 
good public relations do not happen suddenl 
but are compounded of many little things which 
daily can be made stronger by having a firm 
policy supported by a philosophy of service. 


— Wa TER S. Cook. 





Sportsmanship and Public Relations 


Two articles concerning the public relations 
problem which arises from unsportsmanlike 
conduct at football games have come to my at- 
tention this month. Both are worth quoting to 
show how the problem was approached. The 
first is a letter from George William McClelland, 
President of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which reads in part: 


Fellow Pennsylvanian: 

This letter treats of a matter which deeply con- 
cerns you and me. 

Football games, instead of being regarded solely 
as tests of athletic skill, have become occasions for 
disorder and destruction. Clashes occur between 
student groups and between students and constituted 
authorities, buildings are defaced with paint, struggles 
for goal posts have resulted in riot and serious in- 
_. oe 
, Let us accept football as a regular part of our 
normal college life. Let us keep faith with the men 
who play the game. Win or lose, let us not jeopardize 
the good name of our University or the good opinion 
of the public, upon which support of higher educa- 
tion in this country depends. 

In victory or defeat, let us stay in the stands after 
Saturday’s game — and after every following game. 

As one Pennsylvanian to another, I bespeak your 


—~ George Wm. McClelland, President. 


The second is a reprint of the Blair-Peddie 
Agreement which appeared in the program for 
the annual football game between these friendly 
rivals. The agreement, drawn up eleven years 
ago, is as follows: 

1. The supporters of the defeated team remain in 
the stands while the victors with band and supporters 
march off the field, marching around it if they wish. 

2. The trophy for the game will be the football 
used in the contest. The goal posts are to remain 
unmolested. The victorious team shall retain the 


football. In case of a tie, the visiting team is to 
have the trophy. 


3. The supporters of the losing team shall re- 
main in their portion of the stands and sing their 
school song after the victors have left the field. 


Plan It Well 
To secure the maximum benefit in public re- 
lations value, it is necessary that plans for each 
selected college event or activity be completed 
well in advance, and that news stories reach 
local and suburban newspapers at least one day 
prior to the release date. Accompany the ma- 


-terial with mats or photographs whenever pos- 


sible, and use follow-up stories immediately 


after the event. — Joun H. McCoy, 
A Calendar of College Activities. 
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PR Needs of Education 


A survey by American College Public Rela- 
tions Association among twenty-five of the 
country’s leading PR directors in education, re- 
veals a mutuality with the problems of many 
other fields. The following were considered the 
most serious PR needs of education: (1) Con- 
vincing the public that education costs are not 
excessive, and enlisting its financial support; 
(2) preparing to resist almost inevitable attacks 
on academic freedom in coming years; (3) guid- 
ing education to greater usefulness in national 
and international spheres. . . . 


— Public Relations News Letter No. 175, 
November 17, 1947. 


Fund Raising 

“Careful studies show that if a fund-raising 
program is to be successfully promoted today, 
four major factors must be present. First, there 
must be a real need; second, there must be a 
group of leaders who recognize the need and are 
willing to give time, money and effort in meet- 
ing this need; third, there must be people able 
and willing to do something about meeting this 
need, once they are convinced of its merit; and 
finally, there must be a carefully outlined plan 
for presenting the need to these people... . 
Be sure that your public relations program is 
geared into a steady, continuous effort of ‘mak- 
ing new friends and keeping old ones’. . . .” 

“Tt is the considered judgment of Marts & 
Lundy, insofar as it is humanly possible to fore- 
see the future, that the generosity of men and 
women of America toward educational, reli- 
gious and service organizations will continue, pro- 
vided we approach them in an intelligent 


”? 


manner. ... 


— The First Twenty-one Years, 
(Brochure of Marts & Lundy, Inc.) 


To the Merchants 


One effort to create better understanding of 
the school is illustrated by the following letter 
sent out by the Taft School: 


To THE MERCHANTS OF WATERTOWN: 


Although all of you are, undoubtedly, very conversant 
with the School’s policies in regard to conduct of our 
boys in the town, I believe it is helpful, perhaps, to you, 
and to the advantage of all of us, if once a year I send 
you a letter in regard to this matter. The response the 
merchants in town have shown in recent years has been 
very gratifying. I sincerely feel that they have been 
most cooperative and have worked closely with us. We 
are, naturally, eager that our boys be well behaved as 
they mingle in the life of the community, that their con- 


duct be above reproach, and that they act at all times 


in a decent and intelligent manner. I feel that it is a 
privilege for our boys to live in this community, and 
want them, by all means, to be conscious of this fact, 
and to realize that Taft School is judged by the way 
they conduct themselves. 


_ With the above thoughts in mind, I call your atten- 
tion to the following regulations and policies. Once 
again I ask for your cooperation. 


1. The students do not have the smoking privilege 
in the town. 


2. No charge accounts are allowed, and no deliv- 
eries at school are to be made, except in cases specifically 
authorized by the school. 


3. Slot-machines, and literature and magazines of 
the questionable sort, do not provide the type of attrac- 
tion that the school cares for. 


4. Occasionally it has been found necessary to for- 
bid the boys’ trading at certain places; this the school 
hopes to avoid. 


If at any time our boys are not cooperative or if their 
behavior is unsatisfactory, from your point of view, in 
any way, I hope you will kindly so inform us. 

Sincerely, 
Paul Cruikshank, Headmaster. 


Teacher! 


The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot has 
started, as a daily feature, the publication of 
sewyes of the city’s 360 school teachers, with 

rief biographies. 

— Editor & Publisher, November 1, 1947. 


Good Manners 

Visitors to college campuses occasionally re- 
port an unflattering indifference to making them 
feel at home or to facilitating the conduct of 
their business on campus. Favorable public re- 
lations for an institution begins at home. Elab- 
orate brochures distributed across the country 
in behalf of the college program and its aca- 
demic excellence will rate a zero with the campus 
visitor confronted by rudeness. Make the ade- 
quate training of employees who meet the public 
a prime concern. You can neither criticize nor 
excuse deficiencies on their part; they merely 
reflect the leadership you do or do not provide. 


— College and University Business, 
February, 1947. 


PR and the State Department 
Washington, Oct. 27 — The serious foreign- 
policy issue, or “crisis,” now before the Ameri- 
can people is accompanied, as usual, by a pub- 
lic-relations crisis at the State Department. .. . 
The two generally go together, not because 
there is a plot to conceal the facts at the State 
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Department, but because the people who have 
the facts there are too busy to deal with the 
public; and those who are not too busy to deal 
with the public do not have the facts. . . . 


— James Reston, New York Times. 


Build Confidence 


“A sound and effective policy of public rela- 
tions is a necessity for all institutions large or 
small, public or private, and the business office 
can play a part in any such program,” says T. 
C. Carlsom, vice-president of finance at the 
University of Arkansas, in an article entitled, 
The Business Office and the Public. 

He suggests that the analysis of charges and 
a statement of instructional costs will help 
parents understand the institution’s problems 
and become more sympathetic supporters of its 
program. 

Other opportunities to build good will are 


found in contacts with visitors, alumni, press, 
radio, inspectors, auditors, etc. However, the 
group most commonly met with is the seller of 
goods and services. He gives the following four 
points as a good code to follow: 


1. Make a pleasant and courteous reply to 
all inquiries, 

2. Give interested vendors a chance to sub- 
mit wares and prices, 


3. Follow the Purchasing Agent’s code of 
ethics, 


4. Expedite payment of claims. 


“When we have built up that precious asset 
of confidence in the minds of those with whom 
we have business dealings,” he concludes, “‘we 
shall find the returns in prices and services most 
gratifying.” 

— College and University Business, 
May, 1947. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Editors, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl. 


Reading Project at Vermont 

A study of the results of the 1947 Summer 
Reading Project at Vermont Academy, Saxtons 
River, Vt., shows that most boys read more 
than the minimum number of books required 
and that one boy reported on 30 books despite 
the fact that he spent much of the summer 
traveling in Denmark. The project, which has 
been in experimental operation for several 
years, was designed to encourage the habit of 
reading particularly among the poor readers or 
non-readers. Results have been so gratifying that 
the project, in something like its present form, 
seems assured of a place in the regular program. 

The plan has been kept simple to reduce the 
work of administration as much as possible. 
Each boy returning to school, and each new 
boy enrolled for the fall, is supplied with the 
current Secondary Education Board Senior List 
of Current Books and a pamphlet outlining the 
requirements and summarizing suggestions for 


better reading. At least three reports must be’ 


submitted by mail each week before school opens 
in the fall. These reports are made on 4 x 6 in- 
dex cards especially imprinted with headings 


for bibliographical data, a brief description of 
the contents, and a brief critical estimate and 
recommendation. 

The reports are purposely kept. brief and 
simple so that the boy’s pleasure in his reading 
will not be destroyed by the spectre’ of a diffi- 
cult report. Yet their very shortness is a chal- 
lenge to the better pupil to comment incisively. 
And the index card feature makes for rapid 
checking and easy filing by the director of the 
project. 

The use of the Senior List is also of the es- 
sence of the plan, for while “classics” are ac- 
ceptable the success of the enterprise demands 
that the boys read books which are sufficiently 
appealing to their interests to offset the natural 
prejudice against having to do “school work”’ dur- 
ing “vacation time.” The List, by offering a 
wide variety of works of timely interest, is ideal 
for the purpose. Also, some of the newer titles 
are more likely to be found in a large community 
library than in the school collection. 

The project has met with surprisingly little 
pupil resistance and has won the approval and 
cooperation of many parents. 
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A copy of the leaflet describing the require- 
ments and giving samples of the brief report 
form will be sent on application to the Director 


of Summer Reading, Vermont Academy, Saxtons 
River, Vt. 


Public Works Program 
The Thacher School, Ojai, California, has 


this year reactivated its public works program. 
Under this plan odd jobs around school are 
assigned to the students, who keep track of the 
time they work and make weekly totals of the 
hours spent on these enterprises. Some of the 
jobs are headwaiter in the dining room, post- 
master, storekeepers, groundskeeper, tennis 
court sweeper, custodian of the chickens, and 
telephone attendant. Each of these tasks is ex- 
pected to require about two hours per week, 
and excessive work is compensated for at a rate 
not exceeding fifty cents an hour. 

The boys who do not take part in this pro- 
gram are assigned tasks on “work day,” which 
takes place every two weeks for a two-hour 
period. It is well known that public works boys 
spend more. time on their jobs, but they have 
more independence and also can derive more 
satisfaction from such duties because they alone 
are responsible for them. 


The public works system has worked well 
and is steadily being enlarged as more jobs de- 
velop. In addition, it provides another part of 
each boy’s education — the emmctiaey of 
taking on a job, working, and, it is hoped, de- 
riving some personal satisfaction from it. 


Honors Course at Riverdale 


The Honors Course instituted last year at 
the Riverdale Country School, New York City, 
has announced its course of lectures for this 
year. This course is restricted to boys and girls 
of the senior class who have indicated their in- 
terest in advanced study. The program with 
lectures follows: 


“The purpose of this course is to open the doors of 
the world of the mind to that continuous and cumula- 
tive stream of human thought which has flowed with a 
constantly widening path down the centuries of recorded 
history, and which has become a gift from all nations to 
all nations. 


“The method will be to study certain outstanding 
men and their works, as representative of their times. 
In advance of each of the weekly lectures to be given, a 
list of recommended reading will be prepared for the 
students, and after each lecture there will “ a period of 
informal discussion during which the students, the lec- 





turer of the day and two or three other masters will talk 
over on an equal footing the idea suggested by the lec- 
ture.” 

November 19 — Mr. Neitz: The Greek Dramatists 
December 3— Mr. Baldwin: The Aeneid 

December 17 — Mr. Weeks: Modern Poetry 


January 7— Miss Padro: Lope de Vega 

January 14— Mr. Clough: Modern British and Ameri- 
can Drama 

February 4— Mr. Byron: Rousseau 

February 11— Mr. Baldwin: Goethe 

February 18— Mrs. Peterson: Thomas Wolfe’s “Look 
Homeward Angel” 

February 25 — Miss Breguet: Voltaire 

March 3 — Mr. McClanahan: Mozart 

March 10 — Mr. Cobb: Modern Science 


Fiftieth Anniversary at Gilman 


On October 3rd and 4th Gilman Country 
School of Baltimore celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding. The program consisted 
of an open house at the school for alumni and 
visitors on Friday, followed by a reception at 
the Headmaster’s House. In the evening the 
Alumni held a banquet at the Sheraton-Belve- 
dere Hotel with many of the present and former 
members of the faculty as their guests. 

On Saturday morning a convocation in the 
Gymnasium brought together a large crowd of 
students, alumni, educators and friends to hear 
speeches by Dr. Millicent Carey McIntosh of 
Barnard, Frank D. Ashburn of Brooks School 
and Cornelius B. Boocock of Scarborough School. 
The theme of these addresses was the outlook 
toward the future of independent secondary 
schools. The festivities ended with luncheon 
served on the terrace and a football game with 
Severn School. 

Thus the Country Day School plan, which 
had its beginning at the old Carroll home in 
1897, began its second half-century with a note 
of optimism and responsibility and the approval 
of a host of well-wishers. 


Milton’s 150th Anniversary 
Phonograph Record 

Bringing together into a ten-minute phono- 
graph record, possessing unity of conception and 
uniform excellence of recording quality, bits of 
sound caught here and there under a variety of 
conditions is an achievement deserving some 
comment. According to Messrs. Shmorak and 
French of Trans-Radio, Boston, who have pro- 
duced the record in cooperation with Messrs. A. 
Howard Abell and Charles R. Morris of the 
Milton Academy faculty, this is the first time 
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such a record has ever been made, and Milton’s ** 


“150th Anniversary Faculty Tea Party” record, 
a souvenir which, twenty-five years from now, 
can bring back the familiar voices of 1948, may 
be used as a model by other institutions. 

The collection of material raised various 
problems. Sound waves not perceptible by the 
ear appeared when one master’s voice was re- 
corded, and, consequently, his record could not 
be used. The use of material taken from the wire 
recorder had to be abandoned; unevenness of 
quality would have reduced the quality of the 
final record. “Grant Us To Do With Zeal” on 
the organ and the recording of the chapel bell 
involved the combined efforts of Mr. Abell, Mr. 
Morris, and Mr. Siskovsky. While Mr. Abell 
played (four recordings were taken and the best 
was used), Mr. Siskovsky recorded, after ascend- 
ing the ladder to the choir loft to hand the mi- 
crophone to Mr. Morris, who held it high like 
the Statue of Liberty torch, in order to catch 
the sound waves from the organ. Later, Mr. 
Morris swung on the bell rope while Mr. Siskov- 
sky recorded the sounds in the tower. 

The 150th Anniversary Tea Party, held in 
the Reading Room of the Milton Academy Li- 
brary on Tuesday afternoon, November 25, 
yielded the most material. All retired masters 
were invited, and all those living nearby came. 
Graduates on the Boys’ School faculty and 
members of the faculty who had been teaching 
at Milton for five years or more were also in- 
vited. Mr. French and Mr. Shmorak of Trans- 
Radio set up equipment in one of the small 
rooms; Mr. Siskovsky set up the Academy re- 
cording machine in the other. To “prime”’ con- 
versation, Mr. Morris handed to various people 
small cards with topics listed on them. When 
people first started to arrive, a microphone was 
suspended from the balcony; when it was appar- 
ent that sufficient background sounds, the mur- 
mur of voices, the clink of cups, had been col- 
lected, and that individual voices were being 
blurred, Mr. French removed the microphone 
from the balcony, and Mr. Shmorak carried it 
from group to group. In the meantime, indi- 
viduals were being taken into one of the library 
rooms where recordings were being made by Mr. 
Siskovsky on the school machine, or by Mr. 
French on another machine. In this way a dia- 
logue between Mr. Perry and Mr. Lane, Mr. 
Osgood’s reading from ““Random Thoughts from 


Room 5,” Mr. Hunt’s admonition to a boy (who- 


took it like a good sport) and Mr. Field’s reflec- 


tions on “Weeksy”’ (former school nurse) were 
recorded. 
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Editing the material and preparing the record 
took about nine hours of the time of each of 
four men. On Wednesday, November 26, Mr. 
Abell, Mr. Morris, Mr. Shmorak, and Mr. 
French assembled at the studio of Trans-Radio 
at 7.00 p.m. They left about four hours later. 
In the meantime, all recorded material had been 
listened to and selections made. 

Such “‘gems”’ had to meet, in general, the fol- 
lowing requirements: 1. They must possess high 
technical quality of recording; 2. They must 
accurately reflect character; 3. They must have 
loosely unified dialogue; 4. They must fit into a 
plan of “something for everyone.” By the last 
requirement the editors mean that the oldest 
living Milton graduate and the graduate living 
farthest from the Academy should find in this 
record something to awaken associations, while, 
at the same time, an undergraduate of Milton 
should, likewise, in listening to this record sev- 
eral years hence, find in it voices and occasions 
to awaken associations. 

Following the selection of “gems,” the four 
men recessed until Tuesday, December 2, while 
Mr. Abell took with him a recording of the 
“gems” to help in the preparation of his con- 
tinuity. The four reassembled at 7.00 p.m. At 
midnight they went home. During the five hours, 
continuity, which ran five minutes overtime, had 
to be cut; Mr. Abell’s voice had to be synchro- 
nized with the “gems,” and in the climax the 
chapel bell had to be brought in while Mr. Abell 
was speaking, then Mr. Osgood’s voice while 
“Grant Us To Do With Zeal” was being rere- 
corded from a record on another machine. Of 
course, previous to this, the background sounds 
of the Tea had to be rerecorded while Mr. Abell’s 
continuity and the “gems” were being brought 
in from another machine. The editors did it the 
first time though they had been told that the 
odds were thirty to one against them. In pre- 
serving these old, forever-young voices as a 
souvenir of Milton’s 150th year, they feel that 
they have accomplished something unusual and 
exciting. 


Lectures in Linguistic Science 

Eight lectures in linguistic science for teach- 
ers of English and foreign languages were given 
during the fall under the auspices of William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. Planned as 
a service to education, the course was open to 
school and college teachers in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 

The program was under the general super- 
vision A Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Assistant 





Director of Language Training in the Foreign 
Service Institute of the Department of State. 
For several years he conducted the radio program 
“Where Are You From?” 

Specialists assisting in the course were Dr. 
W. Freeman Twaddell, of Brown University, 
Dr. Bernard Bloch, Yale University, Dr. J. Mil- 
ton Cowan, Cornell University, and Dr. John 
F. Gummere, Headmaster, William Penn Char- 
ter School. 

Lecture topics included: language in human 
contacts and cultural relativity; analysis of 
speech traits; growth and development of lan- 
guages; grammar; and phonemics. There was 
demonstration of the use of sound and recording 
machines in language study. 

The series provided an unusual opportunity, 
since courses in linguistics planned for teachers 
are rare. 


Andover Appoints Headmaster 

The Right Rev. Henry W. Hobson, president 
of the board of trustees of Phillips Academy and 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Cincinnati, an- 
nounced that the board had elected Lieut. Col. 
John Mason Kemper of the General Staff of the 
United States Army as the eleventh headmaster 
of the 169-year-old academy to succeed Dr. 
Claude M. Fuess. 

Dr. Fuess will retire on July 1 next after hav- 
ing served as Andover’s head for fifteen years 
and as a member of its faculty for forty. 

Colonel Kemper’s acceptance will depend on 
the War Department’s acceptance of his resigna- 
tion. A graduate of the United States Military 
Academy, class of 1935, he served as executive 
assistant to the Chief Historian, Historical Divi- 
sion, Special Staff, United States Army, and was 
chiefly responsible for the organization of the 
War Department’s historical program, involving 
the coordination of the work of 500 historians. 

“The opportunities I have had to meet and 
talk with Colonel Kemper have convinced me 
that he has, to an unusual degree, those quali- 
ties which will make it possible for him to be- 
come a great headmaster,” Bishop Hobson said. 
“T feel sure that not only the faculty and stu- 
dents but also all our alumni will find in him a 
true leader and loyal friend.” 


Charter Month at Vermont 
November 26 marked the close of the cele- 
bration of Charter Month at Vermont Academy, 
Saxtons River, Vt., honoring the 75th anniver- 
sary of the issuance of the charter to the trus- 
tees. The program opened on Parents’ Week- 





End, October 25 and 26, with addresses by Dr. 
Charles C. Tillinghast, Headmaster of Horace 
Mann School and a former master at Vermont 
Academy, and Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education and Publica- 
tion, Northern Baptist Convention. “The Re- 
sponsibility of the Secondary School for Charac- 
ter Education” was the theme of the month’s 
program. The Honorable Ernest W. Gibson, 
Governor of Vermont, was the principal speaker 
at a dinner for alumni on Homecoming Day, 
November 8. 


Changes in Curriculum, New Emphases in 
the Classroom 

Mr. Richard Mechem, a member of the 
Mathematics Department at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., has undertaken to make a 
thorough survey of all the visual aid material 
used at the school. After compiling these data, 
he will then confer with the heads of the various 
departments and review with them the work 
that they are doing with this material. This 
final report will be an over-all summary of the 
situation as it exists in the school, and recom- 
mendations for possible improvement of our 
audio-visual program. 

The expansion of the art and manual arts 
work in the school continues under the able 
leadership of Mr. Henry LaCagnina. A count 
made one week during the Fal] Term showed 
that 224 boys took part in some sort of work 
voluntarily under his guidance. The New Eng- 
land Art Association of Preparatory Schools for 
Boys, who prepare and circularize exhibits 
among member schools, recently asked Mr. La- 
Cagnina to prepare an exhibit for their series 
on the making of modern furniture. This exhib- 
it consists of a very ingenious plan for pro- 
gressive development of furniture for a boy’s own 
room at school. The units have been so worked 
out that additions may be made year by year, 
using each piece constructed as a step towards 
some larger piece of furniture. This project is 
being undertaken at present by several boys in 
the school. 





At The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., there has been inaugurated this year a 
Modern Poetry Course, meeting twice a week. 
It is an elective course under the charge of Mr. 
Coxe. The plan is to acquaint boys with the 
most significant poetry of the time since World 
War to the present and to develop their aware- 
ness of the poetic tradition. Emphasis is on 
poetry as a form of experience that has impor- 
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tance for us now. The students are expected to 
write a certain amount of poetry during the 
year and are encouraged to experiment with the 
varieties of forms discussed in class. Certain 
poets come to read and discuss their own work. 
Aware that current history tends to be 
pushed to the rear of the procession, the History 
Department at Lawrenceville has given it front- 
rank position by devoting each Monday to a 
discussion of the previous week’s events. This 
innovation is confined to seniors, who are re- 
quired to read the first two pages of the ““News 
of the Week in Review” in the Sunday edition 
of The New York Times. The same department 
has also instituted a series of lectures conducted 
by outside experts in the field of U. S. History. 
Each lecture replaces a regular class period, and 
attendance is required. The purpose is twofold: 
to increase the student’s knowledge and to pre- 
pare him for note taking in college lectures. 





Several new courses have been added to the 
curriculum of St. Peter’s School, Peekskill, N. Y. 
They are Advanced Algebra, which Mr. Walter 
Drake of the Mathematics department is offer- 
ing for senior boys seeking entrance to engineer- 
ing and technical colleges; Third-Year Spanish, 
taught by Mr. Louis Kapaloric in response to a 
noticeable increase of interest in this language 
on the part of many students; Economics, taught 
by Mr. Richard McDowell, designed to extend 
and supplement the regular course in American 
History which, beginning this year, will be given 
in junior instead of the senior year; and a course 
in How to Study, which will continue for the 
first semester and is designed to help boys to 
learn better study habits. At the beginning of 
the course its instructor, Father Leeming, Head- 
master of the school, had a conference with every 
boy and helped him to plan his study schedule. 
Special attention has been given to the working 
out of effective methods for the preparation of 
assignments in all subjects. The latter half of 
the semester will be given over entirely to the 
building up of vocabulary. It is interesting to 
note that the school’s scholastic average has 
been very materially raised this year. Father 
Leeming is assisted in the teaching of the course 


by Mr. Guy Kagey. 


News in Brief 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., recently 


enjoyed two very stimulating lectures on world - 


affairs: one by Max Lerner, editorial writer of 
P M, on October 15; the other by Professor 
Frederick L. Schuman, of Williams College, on 


November 12. Mr. Lerner spoke with feeling 
concerning the present European situation in 
light of a possible atomic war. Professor Schu- 
man spoke of the present policy of our State 
Department in foreign affairs. 

The School Dramatic Club gave a presenta- 
tion of “High Tor’ to the school on the nights 
of November 26 and 27, and a third perform- 
ance in the City Hall of Concord on he night 
of November 29. 





Dr. Litterick, of Peddie School, Hightstown, 
N. J., and Mr. Cates, Registrar at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., have been exchanging a 
considerable amount of useful data in connection 
with Language Prognosis Tests. Both schools 
are giving similar tests to their entering candi- 
dates, are then following up the results that 
these boys receive in their class work in school, 
and finally plan to give them further tests in 
June. It is hoped by this study to be able to 
arrive at worth-while norms that can be used 
when evaluating the results of Language Prog- 
nosis Tests. 





Successful but isolated cases of psychiatric 
counsel last year at The Lawrenceville School 
pointed the way to a broad and established pro- 
gram of mental hygiene beginning this fall. It 
is under the direction of Dr. Benjamin H. Balser 
of New York. 

Dr. Balser is setting the course of procedure 
by explaining to house masters and members of 
the Discipline Committee how they may dis- 
tinguish the psychiatric case in its early stages 
and how it may be dealt with upon recognition. 

A new Lawrenceville catalog will appear in 
the spring of 1948. It is the work of James 
Howard, Jr., of the History Department and 
Lewis Perry, Jr., of the English Department. 
The catalog attempts to realize maximum read- 
ability, both from a literary and typographical 
standpoint, within the limits of a usable school 
catalog. Vincent-Curtis of Boston are the 
publishers. 

The Lawrenceville Gun Club is on its tenth 
year of Wednesday and Sunday afternoon skeet 
shooting. Richard Martin of the English De- 
partment is in charge. Since it is not easy to 
get matches with other clubs, Mr. Martin would 
be glad to hear from other schools within reason- 
able distance. 





Meticulously fine pen drawings of Shakes- 
pearean scenes by the American artist, Edwin 
Austin Abbey, better known for his murals 
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which decorate the Boston Public Library, fea- 
tured one of two special exhibits recently in- 
stalled at the Addison Gallery in collaboration 
with the Department of English of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. The drawings re- 
vealed a studied, somewhat heavy, grace and 
gesture usually associated with the Edwardian 
theatre. Their sober, literary quality, emphasiz- 
ing content, character and story, was seen in 
marked contrast to the robust flavor and spicy 
atmosphere of the early 19th century theatre, 
which was represented by the popular Tinsel 
Prints exhibited in an adjoining gallery. Though 
both exhibits were intended for the particular 
interest of students studying the plays of Shakes- 
peare, they were of general interest to the public 
at large, especially visiting classes from nearby 
schools. The Abbey drawings were lent to the 


Andover school by the Yale University Art 
Gallery. 





The considerable destruction caused by the 
fire at the Detroit University School last spring 
has been almost completely repaired. At that 
time the attic and roof were virtually demolished. 
Because of the untiring energy of one alumnus, 
Henry Haberkorn III, the job of reconstruction 
was finished in record time. As the representa- 
tive of the company engaged to rebuild the top 
floor of D.U.S., Mr. Haberkorn spent much of 
his own time making sure that school could be- 
gin in September and that later the indoor win- 
ter program could commence on schedule. The 
new floor plan now provides a modernistic pub- 
lications room, print shop, and a better and 
more extensive arrangement of space for sports 
such as boxing, wrestling, and tumbling. 

It is a D.U.S. tradition to have chapel serv- 
ices every Monday morning under student di- 
rection. This year the student participation has 
increased under the stimulus of a particularly 
fine senior class, and the readings selected by 
the seniors have been a source of great gratifica- 
tion to the masters. 

One very real addition to the life of the 
school has en the Life exhibits, which have 
come to D.U.S. during the last year. Life Maga- 
zine, at no charge beyond express costs, pro- 
vides handsome enlargements of photographs 
on subjects of historical or current interest. 
Some of the exhibits have been on The Middle 
Ages, The Holy Land, and Ten Years, 1937-1946. 
During the present year the subjects will be 
Emerson’s New England, The Age of Enlighten- 
ment, Venice, and The People of India. Student 
interest has been keen. 





At the annual Father and Son Banquet after 
the football season, the speaker of the evening 
was Coach (and Professor) Wally Weber of the 
University of Michigan. This polysyllabic and 
stentorian speaker delighted a large audience 
with his comments on football in general and on 
the Illinois-Michigan game in particular. He 
had movies of that game as well. 

The March of Time films are a popular and 
regular feature of school life at D.U.S. 

Several English classes have made field trips 
to the Public Library here in Grosse Pointe and 
have enjoyed the experience greatly because of 
the specialized instruction they received in the 
use of library facilities. 

Another D.U.S. tradition is a half-holiday 
awarded to the student body whenever one of 
the school’s graduates receives a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. Since this honor came to a graduate this 
fall, the school profited by this agreeable holi- 
day custom. 

An interesting development at D.U.S. has 
been the formation of a Committee of 16 stu- 
dents who have made it their special job to see 
that intellectual and cultural activities are fos- 
tered in every way possible. They are anxious 
to stimulate attractive bulletin board displays, 
exhibits, hobby collections, and to bring to the 
school assemblies speakers and programs that 
are “different.” 

D.U.S. sent representatives, as it has done 
annually in the past, to the Religious Confer- 
ence of American Independent Schools at An- 
gola, Indiana. The principal speaker was Wil- 
helm Pauck, Professor of Historical Theology 
at the Chicago School of Theology. 





On November Ist gifts to the Blair Cen- 
tennial Memorial Fund at Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J., totaled $218,573, or more than 
two-thirds of the immediate goal of $375,000 
being raised by the New Jersey institution now 
celebrating its one-hundredth year. Though 
long-range plans call for an eventual fund of a 
million dollars, the present drive is designed to 
give Blair a much needed Memorial Auditorium, 
dedicated to Blair boys killed in the recent war, 
and an Activities Building, plus improvements 
to the central heating plant and faculty living 
quarters. Future plans call for a large and 
modern gymnasium, a dormitory, a new dining 
hall, and conversion of the present gymnasium 
to a science hall. 

The third in a series of highly successful 
dinners designed to keep alumni and friends of 
Blair Academy in touch with recent activities 
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of their school was held on November 5th in 
Bethlehem, Pa. Dr. Neil Carothers, Dean of 
the School of Business Administration of Le- 
high University, delivered the main address to 
a gathering of ninety-three, including thirty-five 
Blair alumni now attending Lehigh. 

A similar gathering for the New York area 
was held on December 29th at the New York 
Athletic Club. An unusual feature of this dinner 
was the recognition of the long-standing and 
cordial friendship between The Peddie School 
and Blair Academy, marked by the presence of 
Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, Peddie Headmaster, 
and by an exhibition basketball game between 
the Blair and Peddie teams. 





Thorne House, a new dormitory at Brooks 
School, North Andover, Mass., was opened last 
spring. The new Danforth Memorial Gymna- 
sium will be ready in January. 





Under the direction of Mr. John H. Funk of 
the faculty, Belmont Hill School, Belmont, 
Mass., presented three one-act plays on Decem- 
ber 12. This year a departure from tradition 
was made in the staging of three highly con- 
trasting one-act plays, at least one of which was 
performed for the first time in New England. 
This was Ben Hecht’s melodrama “The Two 
Lamps,” written in collaboration with Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman. “The Two Lamps” is a story 
of espionage in Alsace Lorraine during the first 
World War and displays the same qualities of 
theatrical suspense that characterize many of 
Hecht’s later and more famous plays. 

“The Two Lamps” was followed by an inter- 
mezzo of the Quintero Brothers, “A Sunny 
Morning,” which was given with great success 
by Eva LeGallienne in the Civic Repertory 
Theater. The evening’s final presentation was 
Noel Coward’s comedy, “Ways and Means,” 
now being revived in Boston by Gertrude 
Lawrence. 

Working under Mr. Roger F. Duncan of the 
faculty and Mr. Angelo Togneri, Art Director, 
the boys built and painted the sets. 

The Belmont Hill Glee Club, assisted by the 
Lower School Choral Group, gave its annual 
Christmas Concert on December 19, under the 
direction of Mr. Morris R. Burroughs. The 
program included not only many of the old 
French and English carols, but also such selec- 
tions as the Ukrainian carol, “The Carol of the 
Bells,” “The Humble Shepherd,” by Davis, and 
the Christmas spiritual, “Go Tell It on the 
Mountains.” The program concluded with the 


performance of Darby’s “ Twas the Night Be- 
fore Christmas.” 

Under the direction of Headmaster Charles 
F. Hamilton the Upper Form boys of Belmont 
Hill School have had a series of meetings with 
men chosen from various fields of endeavor in 
an effort to further their thinking towards career 
objectives. The leaders for the discussion 
groups, from the School’s parent body, include: 
Dean Erwin N. Griswold of the Harvard Law 
School for law, Dr. Leo A. Blacklow for medi- 
cine, Mr. Robert L. Megowen for business, Pro- 
fessor Samuel H. Caldwell for research, and The 
Reverend G. Earl Daniels for the ministry. 
Further talks are planned in social work, nsee 
ing and banking. The wide range of questions 
asked by the boys and the stimulating discus- 
sions that have been a feature of these meetings 
would seem to indicate that modern youth is 
thinking very seriously in terms of the future. 

The appointment of Mr. Angelo Togneri as 
full time instructor in arts and crafts at Belmont 
Hill has pointed up the school’s added emphasis 
in this bold. A part time art teacher at the 
school for over twenty years, Mr. Togneri brings 
to the new program a wealth of experience and 
enthusiasm. The entire program in the Upper 
School has been expanded and a redecorated 
studio provided. A questionnaire survey of the 
boys early in the fall revealed considerable latent 
interest in functional crafts work, as well as in 
the usual media. Making the art work a non- 
conflicting elective within the regular curriculum 
has stimulated interest further. 





The Private School Teachers’ Association of 
Philadelphia and vicinity held its fall meeting on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening November 18, at 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 

Four hundred and thirteen members at- 
tended, representing the 84 member schools. 
Section meetings were held in the afternoon. 
The speaker at the evening meeting was Herbert 
W. Smith, headmaster of Francis Parker School 
and chairman of the National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools. 

Among the speakers at the afternoon session 
were: Joseph B. Shane, George School; W. W. 
Turnbull, College Entrance Examination Board; 
Kennith Balsley, Episcopal Academy; Dr. Alene 
Ralston, Philadelphia Public Schools; Harold 
Gilbert, St. Peter’s Choir School; Dr. John Kline 
and Mrs. Maurice Gallagher, University of 
Pennsylvania; and Vladimir Kazakevich. The 
president of the association is James H. McK. 
Quinn, Episcopal Academy. 
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Approximately one hundred classical records, 
valued at about two hundred dollars, have been 
donated to the St. Albans School, Washington, 
D. C., by Robert J. Luce and Jonathan C. 
Williams, both of last year’s graduating class. 
The records have been made part of the school 
library but are kept in a ediieee in the west 
wing of the Lane aay 0 Building. A card 
file, by composers, has been made. 

Mr. John C. Davis, language master and 
custodian of the record collection, has stated, 
“The main objective of the collection is to make 
good music available to those students who at 
—_ cannot afford to buy the records. It is 

oped that the gift will be the nucleus of a large 

record lending-library.” Students may borrow 
the records through Mr. Davis for a week at a 
time, with a fine for every extra day. Broken 
records must be replaced. 





In observance of Education Week the An- 
nual Parents’ Reception at The University 
School, Pittsburgh, was held Friday evening, 
November 21, 1947. A play “Thank You, Doc- 
tor” was presented under the direction of Miss 
Rosalind Wikander. 

For the first time in the history of the Uni- 
versity School, a Science Club has been formed. 
It is known as the University Science Club. 





Among the new minor courses offered at 
Fountain Valley School, Colorado, this year are 
a philosophy course, under Mr. Froelicher, the 
Headmaster, and a course in horse husbandry, 
under Mr. Cheney, the riding instructor. 

Since last year the Honor System has been 
in effect in the upper two forms at Four.tain 
Valley. 

A new policy inaugurated at the school this 
year has been that of after-dinner assemblies. 
Every Tuesday and Friday, immediately follow- 
ing dinner, the entire student body gathers in 
the Hacienda living room for a brief, informal 
reading by one of the masters. The Student 
Council « contributes to some of the assem- 
blies, discussing or explaining school problems. 

The assemblies, taking the place of the break- 
fast readings of former years, San proved to be 
both convenient and popular. 





The fifteenth annual Taft-Hotchkiss glee 
club concert was presented at the Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn., Saturday, December 6. Be- 
sides numbers by the two clubs, the Oriocos, a 
group of eight outstanding singers at the Taft 
School, presented several numbers, and the 





Hotchkiss orchestra opened the program. Di- 
rectors of the glee clubs are Denison Fish, Hotch- 
kiss, and George H. Morgan, Taft. 

Taft’s annual Sunday afternoon concert series 
is being continued again this year. Two artists, 
Frances Magnes, violinist, and Geraldine Beitzel, 
coloratura soprano, have been heard this fall. 
This series of concerts is open to members of 
the community. 

Community Concerts, a Watertown com- 
munity organization, will present three concerts 
in the Bingham Auditorium of the Taft School 
this winter. Hilde Somer, Viennese pianist, Vir- 
ginia MacWaters, well-known American soprano, 
and the Sidenberg Synphonietta will entertain 
in January, February, and March. 





Extensive renovations to Atwood Hall, a 
dormitory accommodating 40 boys, made it 
possible for Claude L. Allen, Jr., to increase the 
enrollment of Hebron Academy, Hebron, Maine, 
to 165 boarding students during his second year 
as Headmaster. 

Hebron Academy received several significant 
gifts during the past year which attest to the 
wholehearted alumni support of a school which 
was closed for several years. Alumni and friends 
have made it possible for the academy to en- 
large its lending and browsing libraries, to pur- 
chase complete x-ray equipment for the infir- 
mary, and to acquire a delineascope and victrola. 
Through the generosity of the French Embassy, 
Hebron received a large shipment of French 
books and periodicals. 

George W. Freiday, Jr., Chairman of the 
modern language department of Hebron Acad- 
emy, has given several evening talks to the 
school about the civilization and culture of 
Mexico, lectures illustrated with colored slides 
taken during the past summer while he was 
studying in Mexico City. Under Mr. Freiday’s 
direction too, the school had held voluntary 
concerts of classical record music twice a week. 
Once a week Daniel O. S. Jennings of the his- 
tory department has given a talk on some cur- 
rent national or world problem. These phases of 
the school’s activities are made a part of the 
evening assembly, which is held immediately 
after dinner each night in the common room of 
Sturtevant dormitory. 





The St. Louis Country Day School, its en- 
rollment the highest in its twenty-nine-year 
history, has completed plans for a faculty retire- 
ment plan now in operation and added new courses 
to its departments of art, music, and science. 
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The total of 275 boys now students at the 
school marks an increase of eight over the pre- 
vious high established in the 1930-31 school 
year. Thirty-six of. these boys are holders of 
scholarships awarded through competitive exam- 
inations to students in the greater St. Louis area 
whose records in other schools have been out- 
standing. The school and its alumni support 
these grants as a contribution to the community. 

The retirement plan makes possible at or 
after the age of sixty pensions which will con- 
tinue for fifteen years. It covers all employees 
who had been with the school for at least one 
year prior to October Ist of 1947. New employ- 
ees become eligible after they have served for 
one year if they are at least twenty-five years of 
age. 

The school and its employees contribute 
equally to a fund from which are paid benefits 
that vary in individual cases according to salary 
and length of service. Provision has been made 
likewise for benefits based on years of service 
before the adoption of the plan, and the entire 
cost of these has been borne by the school. Sub- 
stantial death benefits already have been 
to families of two former employees oe 
deaths occurred during the past summer. 

In the event of termination of employment 
before retirement, a participant in the plan has 
the right to withdraw the total of his own con- 
tribution with accrued interest. In addition, 
each participant after ten years of credited serv- 
ice becomes entitled to severance and death 
benefits from the sum the school has deposited. 
The portion of such benefits payable out of the 
school’s share increases annually thereafter until 
after twenty years of credited service the par- 
ticipant has a full, vested interest in all that the 
school has contributed for him. 

The new courses added to the curriculum as 
the school begins its thirtieth year offer college 
credit to juniors and seniors in art, music, and 
biology, all three being offered as electives. The 
music course presents a comprehensive back- 
ground and aims to provide a listening acquaint- 
ance with the music of successive periods in his- 
tory. The art course emphasizes, in particular, 
understanding and knowledge of fundamentals. 
Biology, which includes laboratory practice, is 
concerned mainly with the evolution of man 
and his group relationships. 





During the past summer the chapel of St. 
Peter’s School, Peekskill, N. Y., was rebuilt. 
The attractive clapboard building will now ac- 
commodate one hundred and sixty people. It 


was consecrated on Sunday, September 28, by 
the Rt. Rev. Charles Kendall Gilbert, Bishop 
of the Diocese of New York. The more than 
$11,000 spent for this work was raised very 
largely by the boys of the school. 

In the last week of October ground was 
broken for the gymnasium, and actual construc- 
tion will be started at once. It is to be a build- 
ing one hundred by eighty-five feet and will 
provide two basketball courts for practice and a 
full-sized court for regulation games. In addi- 
tion there will be a shower room, a large locker 
room for the school, and a smaller locker room 
for visiting teams. The building will cost ap- 
aay wong $75,000. Of this amount $10,000 

as been received as an initial gift. It is the 
hope of the school to have this building com- 
pleted in time for the tenth anniversary, which 
will be held next June. 





The Board of Trustees, of the Harris Schools, 
Chicago, held a reception, from half past four 
until seven o’clock, Friday, November 21, 1947. 
Patrons and teachers greatly enjoyed the cordial 
hospitality extended to them and profited by 
the discussions concerning student progress. 

The sound-projector which was presented to 
the school last June, by the Class of 1947, has 
been extensively used this term for visual aid 
in English, history, and science classes. Keen 
appreciation of the gift has been felt by every- 
one for the enrichment given the several studies. 





Mr. Bradford McE. Jacobs, a member of the 
class of 1937 at The Gilman Country School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, has published a history 
of the school entitled Gilman Walls Will Echo. 
This is the first history of the fifty-year-old 
school, the first country day school in the 
United States. 





A course in world geography for grades nine 
and ten has been introduced into the curriculum 
this year at Russell Ranch School, Tucson, 
Arizona. The aim of the class, which meets once 
a week, is a basic understanding of geographical 
problems today plus a knowledge of introductory 
anthropology and general sociology. A brief 
study of the races of mankind has been made 
and a probing of reasons for prejudices intro- 
duced in an attempt to establish tolerance. 

The school has greatly enjoyed two photo- 


“graphic exhibitions from Life magazine during 


October and November. The first, ““The Medie- 
val Spirit,” traced the development of Gothic 
architecture and the manorial system during the 
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Middle Ages in addition to portraying the con- 
tribution of the monasteries. “The Age of En- 
lightenment,” which includes twenty-four photo- 
graphic panels, is concerned with the Eight- 
eenth Century in France, depicting the rise of 
science, drama, and philosophy amidst the 
decadence of the Bourbon monarchy. 

Among recent visitors and lecturers at the 
school were Mr. Prem Mirchandani, a Hindu 
student at the University of Arizona, who 
described India’s state today; Mr. Louis P. 
Lochner, former correspondent for the New 
York Times in Germany; and Mr. Bent Jorgen- 
son from the University of Copenhagen. Mr. 
Jorgenson, who is being sponsored in this coun- 
try by the World Student Service Fund, spoke 
of his activity in the underground movement 
during the occupation of Denmark. 

Mrs. Robert M. Russell, Co-director of the 
school, was the principal speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Association of Independent 
Schools in Southern Arizona held on November 
4. Mrs. Russell read a paper on the subject of 
religious education in the secondary schools to- 
day and led a discussion period which followed. 





The Landon School for Boys, Bethesda, 
Md., is presently campaigning for $250,000. 

The bulk of this fund is to be used to build 
homes for married masters on the school campus. 
Eventually it is hoped to work out a scheme 
whereby the masters who live on the campus 
may share in a school commissary privilege and 
a retirement fund. 

However, at this time, the Board of Trustees 
feel that they must concentrate on the masters’ 
homes. The school has been fortunate in ac- 
quiring the highest type of teacher and intends 
to make conditions attractive for them so that 
they will not be lured away by higher salaries 
and better homes. 

Of course, a feeling of security will result 
when masters know the school is doing its best 
for their welfare. This in turn will increase their 
efficiency, and the school will benefit. 

The Landon School Press Club was organ- 
ized some years ago as a social outlet for the 
students who are responsible for the school 
paper, The Landon News. . 

Each year the club holds a banquet at one 
of the large hotels in Washington. The speaker 
is always a prominent newspaper man or a radio 
announcer. On this occasion the new members, 
those who have survived the preliminary initia- 
tion, are inducted into the club and become 





permanent members of the news staff. The 
fathers of Press Club members are guests of 
their sons. 

The Press Club attracts the best boys in the 
Upper School. To make it more attractive the 
membership is held to not more than twenty- 
five boys. 





Texas Country Day School, Dallas, has en- 
joyed an active, successful, and interesting Fall 
Term. Consistently increasing parental support 
is evidenced by frequent meetings of the two 
parents’ organizations, namely, The Mothers’ 
Club and The Fathers’ and Sons’ Club. Out of 
these meetings has come tangible proof of the 
worth of such organizations. The mothers are 
sponsoring monthly “Get-Togethers,” informal 
parties at the school to which everybody, young 
and old, parent, pupil or alumnus, is cordially 
welcomed. After a movie in the Assembly 
Hall, there are games for the younger boys, 
while the older ones enjoy a juke box dance in 
the dining room. Simple (but ample) refresh- 
ments are served. The Dads have strongly 
backed the athletic program, relieving the school 
of no little expense in the purchase of football 
uniforms, soccer equipment, and other essen- 
tials. After the football game against St. John’s, 
Houston, Dads and Sons sat down to a barbecue 
luncheon in the school dining hall. 

Another project well under way is the Toy 
Repair Shop set up at one end of study hall by 
the Lower School boarders. The boys are asso- 
ciated in this work with the University Park 
Methodist Church. A generous response to an 
appeal made to the whole school produced an 
adequate supply of toys to be mended, painted, 
and generally reconditioned. Much has been 
done, and the realization that the less privileged 
children of Dallas will have a visit from Santa 
(thanks to our efforts) provides the stimulus to 
keep us working every spare minute. 

A Christmas play, written by a member of 
the faculty, with incidental music by the Board- 
ers’ Glee Club and the Lower School Choir, 
successfully closed the term. 





The Watkinson School, Hartford, Conn., 
began its third year under the headmastership 
of the Rev. Nicholas M. Feringa with 85 boys 
and three new instructors. Two Trinity College 
graduates of last summer, Donald R. Sponcey, 
B.S., and Charles R. Walker, B.A., are teaching 
history and mathematics respectively and shar- 
ing the sciences. Samuel W. John, B.A., Rut- 
gers, formerly English master at St. Peter’s 
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School, Peekskill, teaches English and Early 
Civilization. 

This is the first year that Watkinson has had 
a full-fledged fifth form since its re-birth two 
years ago under Father Feringa’s direction. It 
has therefore installed a new laboratory for the 
upper class science courses to supplement the 
new school building dedicated last spring. 
photographic laboratory has also been added to 
the facilities, equipped largely through the gen- 
erosity of D. F. Roe, the school bursar. 

The emergence of sufficient upper-formers 
has also necessitated increased athletic facilities. 
Three new tennis courts have been started, to 
be completed for the spring season. More im- 
portant, however, has been the beginning of 
varsity competition in football. Through a big 
bite on the budget and the generosity of many 
of the parents, a completely equipped team of 
twenty-five boys played a four-game schedule. 
The school would like to schedule football and 
baseball games with other independent schools 
approximately our size. 

Watkinson has adopted the classification 
system so successful at The Loomis School in 
nearby Windsor, where scholastic effort and re- 
sponsible conduct determine a boy’s privileges 
and social status during each marking period. 

Assisting Father Feringa are two other Epis- 
copal clergymen, The Rev. Charles Geerts and 
The Rev. Richard E. Lyman. Fr. Geerts teaches 
Junior School subjects, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Dorothy S. Keller, and is also housemaster 
for the fifth and sixth graders. Fr. Lyman is 
housemaster for the Upper School and shares 
the language courses with Fr. Feringa. 

Three dwelling houses on Bloomfield Avenue 
have been renovated, two of which serve as 
dormitories. The third has been remodeled to 
serve as an infirmary, with quarters for the 
school’s first resident nurse, Mrs. Florence 


Cichon, R.N. 





The Association of Independent Schools of 
Southern Arizona, which has been organized for 
almost eight years, held meetings at the Old 
Pueblo Club in Tucson on November 4th and 
December 2nd. The Association began as a 
purely social monthly dinner function but has 
since evolved into a moderately effective organ- 
ization, designed somewhat after the pattern 
set by the California Association of Secondary 
Schools. 

At the present time Captain Russell B. Fair- 
grieve, Headmaster of the Southern Arizona 
School for Boys, is the president, and Mr. 


Raphael Brandes, Director of the Brandes School 
at Tucson, is the secretary. There are nine 
member schools: the Arizona Desert School, the 
Arizona Sunshine School, the Brandes School 
at Tucson, the Green Fields School, the Little 
Outfit School, the Potter School, the Russell 
Ranch School, the Southern Arizona School for 
Boys, and the Thomas School, all in the vicinity 
of Tucson. 


News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 

Two publications by members of The Law- 
renceville School faculty were recently reviewed 
by The New York Times. Dudley Morris, Chair- 
man of the Art Department, followed up his 
earlier children’s book The Truck That Flew, 
with an illustrated tale called Peter and Patrick. 
Lewis Coxe of the English Department is author 
of a book of poems entitled The Sea Faring, 
most of which was written while the author was 
serving in the Pacific. 





Myron R. Williams, Director of Studies at 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, took a trip west, 
leaving on October 22 and returning on No- 
vember 2, with the purpose of knowing better 
the colleges whose catalogues have resided in his 
office for many years. At the same time, Mr. 
Williams was able to talk about Exeter and the 
independent school situation in general in the 
East. 

The following colleges were visited: Antioch, 
University of Michigan, Oberlin, Wooster, Un- 
ion, Michigan State, Ohio Wesleyan, Hobart, 
Kenyon, and the University of West Ontario. 





Dr. Claude M. Fuess, headmaster of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and Mr. Emory S. Basford, 
chairman of the Department of English at 
Phillips Academy, have published Unseen Har- 
vests, an anthology dealing with schools and 
schoolmasters. The book, which is called in the 
foreword “‘a collection of miscellaneous writing 
clustered around the focal magnet of education,” 
includes selections in both prose and poetry 
from the work of the wisest and wittiest writers 
about education in our own time and in previous 
centuries. 





Mr. Walter Rotan, art teacher at The Taft 
School, Watertown, Connecticut, for the past 


-ten years, has given up his teaching at the 


school because of additional duties in New York 
City. He has been replaced by Mr. Vincent J. 
Popolizio, who is doing graduate work at Yale. 
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Three new teachers at the Fountain Valley 
School of Colorado this year include Mr. David 
Paine Osborn, Mr. David M. Collins, and Mr. 
Jean Charlot. 

Mr. Osborn, who teaches Spanish and his- 
tory, was born in Boston and studied at Boston 
University, College of Liberal Arts, before com- 
ing to Fountain Valley. 

Mr. Collins, who teaches English and Latin, 
was born in New York City, and studied at 
Brown University before entering the Navy in 
May, 1944. After serving as an electronic tech- 
nician’s mate for two years in China, he re- 
turned to Brown, where he graduated in June, 
1947. 

Mr. Jean Charlot was born in Paris, and 
studied at the Beaux Arts, after which he went 
to Mexico. He painted murals and frescoes for 
the Mexican Government, and also did work in 
archaeology for the Carnegie Institute on Mayan 
civilization. Coming to this country in 1928, 
Mr. Charlot gained considerable recognition. 
Arriving at Colorado Springs this summer to 
assume the directorship of the Fine Arts Center 
Art School, he is also teaching art at Fountain 


Valley. 





Mr. Winston D. Ewing of Cambridge, Ohio, 
has been appointed to teach instrumental music 
at Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. Mr. Ewing 
received a B.S. degree from Miami University 
in Ohio in 1943, and, after serving three years 
in the army — with eighteen months overseas 
duty — he returned to Columbia University for 


graduate work in music, receiving his M.A. in 
June, 1947. 





Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, Headmaster of The 
Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, New York, 
is Chairman of a Committee chosen by the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals to prepare 
a report on 4 Christian Philosophy of Education. 
The Committee’s preliminary report has been 
completed and it is expected that the final re- 
port will be published in book form during 1948. 





Hebron Academy, Hebron, Maine, announces 
the appointment of four new instructors: Mr. 
William H. Searing, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, department of science; Mr. Louis H. 
Thibodeau, University of Maine, ’40, depart- 
ment of French; Mr. Charles L. Bacon, Williams, 
’47, department of English; Mr. Ralph Griffin, 
Bowdoin, ’47, department of mathematics. The 
resident faculty now numbers 18. Mr. Vance 
Monroe of Auburn, Maine, has also been en- 





gaged to direct a glee club, a double quartette, 
and group singing under a plan of extended 
extra-curricular opportunities, which include a 
band under the direction of Alton E. Robinson, 
formerly director of music in the Lewiston, 
Maine, high school. 





New appointments to the faculty of Mont- 
clair Academy, Montclair, N. J., this year are: 
Joseph C. Rennard, Princeton, 1928. Assistant 
to the Headmaster, and member of the English 
Department. Donald James Hamlin, Bowdoin, 
1943. Teacher of Modern Languages. 





Mr. Roy W. Hanna, Jr., has this year joined 
the faculty of St. Peter’s School, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Mr. Hanna attended Kent School and Trinity 
College, Hartford, where he majored in English 
and received his B.A. degree. After working 
with the Department of Commerce in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sees the war, he later spent three 
years in the U. S. Navy as communications offi- 
cer in the Pacific theater. After being discharged 
from the Navy last year, he taught at the Con- 
necticut Junior Republic in Litchfield, Conn. 
Mr. Hanna is teaching English and assisting 
with the athletic program. 

Another addition to the faculty is Mr. Guy 
Edison Kagey, Major, USAAF, Retired. He is 
a graduate of Loyola University, where he maj- 
ored in philosophy and history. Mr. Kagey has 
been a professional photographer since 1935, 
and during the war was an AAF photo-recon- 
naissance commander. At St. Peter’s he has or- 
ganized a top-notch photography club and is 
also in charge of the rifle club. In addition to 
these extra-curricular activities Mr. Kagey is 
assistant to Mr. McDowell in the history de- 
partment. 





The Central New Hampshire Public School 
Headmasters Association recently elected Fran- 
cis V. Lloyd, Jr., Director of Studies at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., president of 
their organization for the coming year. 

Mr. Philip Burnham, a member of the Eng- 
lish Department of St. Paul’s School, has re- 
cently been putting the finishing touches on a 
complete revision of Ward’s English textbook, 
of which he is the present editor. 





Miss Lottie Scott, former instructor of Eng- 
lish at the Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, and 
more recently of the faculty of the William Davi- 
son College Center, and Mr. Bruce Cobaugh, 
former principal of the Langley High School, 
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have been added to the Faculty of The Univer- 
sity School, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Guy H. Baskerville, Headmaster of The 
University School, represented the school at 
the Pennsylvania Educationa] Congress held at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Mr. L. McClure 
Lanning is President of the Mathematical Round 
Table and Treasurer of the Mathematical Club 
of Pittsburgh. Dr. Edna Higbee is this year’s 
president of the Biology Teachers’ Club of 
Southwestern Pennsylvania. 





Mr. Charles Norton Coe, Headmaster of the 
Williston Junior School, Easthampton, Massa- 
chusetts, has recently had the following articles 
accepted for publication in Modern Language 
Notes (Johns Hopkins University): “A Note on 
Wordsworth’s 4 Morning Exercise,’ “A New 
Source for The Solitary Reaper,” ‘““Wordsworth’s 
Debt to Laborde in two sonnets in the series, 
Poems dedicated to National Independence and 
Liberty,’ and ‘“Wordsworth’s Borrowings from 
Bruce’s Memoirs in The Russian Fugitive.” 





Mr. Edgar H. Knapp, formerly of the Eng- 
lish Department at Groton School, Groton, 
Massachusetts, is now teaching at Browne and 
Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. 
Dayton Niehaus, also formerly at Groton, is 
teaching science at the Waukon High School, 
Waukon, Iowa. Additions to the faculty at 
Groton School are as follows: Mr. Y. Fitzhugh 
Hardcastle, B.S., Lehigh, ’37, who is teaching 
physics and general science; Mr. George M. 
Curry, M.S., Yale, ’47, who has become in- 
structor in chemistry; Mr. Ignatius G. Mat- 
tingly, B.A., Yale, 47, who has joined the 
English Department. 





Messrs. Arthur Howe (Hotchkiss, ”38), Harry 
S. Hammond (Hotchkiss, 737), Louis Connick 
(Hotchkiss, 41), James LeB. Boyle, and Stephen 
Bolmer have joined the Faculty at the Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut, to fill va- 
cancies caused by the withdrawal of Messrs. 
Murphy, Milmine, Abbott, Hawkins, and But- 
tenheim. Mr. Howe is a graduate of Hotchkiss, 
of Rugby, and of Yale; he was awarded the 
Order of the British Empire for meritorious work 
in the American Field Service in Africa and 
Italy. Mr. Boyle earned his A.B. at Harvard 
and his M.A. at the University of London. He 
was a lieutenant in the Navy, and during his 
service specialized in languages. Mr. Bolmer 
was a naval lieutenant during the war, and saw 
duty on a destroyer escort in the Atlantic theater 


of operations. Mr. Hammond, another Harvard 
graduate, was a lieutenant in the Navy. He 
served first in the intelligence service; later he 
took part in the first major attack on Japanese- 
held islands in the Pacific. Mr. Connick, who 
was in the Marine Corps, saw action in many 
battles and was wounded at Iwo Jima. 

The school announces with regret the retire- 
ment of Mr. Murphy, assistant headmaster, 
and of Mr. Harry E. Jones, business manager of 
the school, who were guests of honor at the 
alumni dinner held at the University Club in 
New York last June. 

The new business manager is a Hotchkiss 
graduate, Mr. John H. Brooks, of the class of 
1926. 





Friends of Mr. George Barnum, Chairman of 
the Modern Language Department at The Law- 
renceville School, will be sorry to learn that he 
was the victim of a stroke recently, and glad to 
know that he is recovering well at the Veterans’ 
Hospital in Batavia, N. Y. Mr. John Gartner has 
taken his place as head of the department. 





In recognition of his services to the State of 
New Jersey at the New Jersey Constitution 
Convention this summer, Dr. Wilbour E. Saun- 
ders, headmaster of The Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J., was appointed to the New Jersey 
Civil Rights Committee by Governor Alfred 
E. Driscoll on Thursday, November 6. This 
committee investigates violations of civil rights 
in New Jersey. 





Members of the faculty at the newly organ- 
ized Trinity-Pawling School at Pawling, N. Y., 
are as follows: Mr. Louis H. Palmer, Jr., a gradu- 
ate of Williams College and Oxford University, 
and formerly an instructor at The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, who is head of the English depart- 
ment; Mr. Laurence S. Heely, pr» a graduate of 
Williams College, who is teaching English and 
physics; Mr. Russell H. Stickney, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, formerly a teacher at Trinity School, 
who is teaching mathematics; Mr. Robert W. 
Darling, Williams and Massachusetts State 
Teachers College, also formerly a teacher at 
Trinity School, who is teaching mathematics 
and biology; Mr. John P. Lane, Yale, formerly 
instructor at Phillips Academy, who is teaching 
physics and chemistry. Latin is taught by Mr. 


“William W. Dunbar, a graduate of Bowdoin 


College and New York University, and formerly 
a teacher at the Providence Country Day School. 
Mr. Harry A. Drew, a graduate of Middlebury 
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College, who taught at the McTernan School, 


teaches French and Spanish. German and 
Spanish are taught by Mr. Alfred J. Wright, a 
graduate of Western Reserve University and 
formerly a student at the New York College of 
Music. The head of the history department is 
Mr. Francis M. Cresson, Jr., a graduate of 
Williams College and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who taught at Romford School. The 
Director of Athletics is Mr. Frederick E. Thomp- 
son, a graduate of Springfield and Columbia 
University. The Reverend Gordon W. Weeman, 
formerly rector of St. Augustine’s Episcopal 
Church at Croton-on-Hudson, is the school 
chaplain. Mr. Robert B. Cutler, a graduate of 
Bucknell and Columbia University, at one time 
teacher at the Pawling School, and later direc- 
tor of the Trinity School Glee Club for six years, 
is directing the glee club of the school. 





Additions to the faculty at Brooks School, 
North Andover, Massachusetts, are Mr. R. A. 
Eusden, Yale, ’47, who will teach history, and 
Mr. H. F. Eaton, Tufts, ’44, formerly at The 
Fessenden School and Dedham Country Day 
School, who will teach French. 

Dr. R. I. W. Westgate of the Brooks School 
faculty gave the McCanliss Classical Lecture at 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., in 
October. Mr. O. M. Root is giving a course in 
the Phillips Academy Evening Study Program 
for Adults on the subject of Birds of Andover. 
Mr. Root has carried out his systematic plant- 
ing of trees on the school grounds to the point 
where he now has an arboretum of 130 species. 
During the recent forest fires, Mr. W. H. Hol- 
combe of the Brooks School Science Depart- 
ment alerted the amateur radio operators of the 
Lawrence area and then flew his plane over the 
burning areas, reporting his observations. On 
the third day the State Department of Conser- 
vation sent a fire warden with him. Where 
clouds of smoke often made fire-towers useless, 
these aerial observations were particularly valua- 
ble, over the area of Worcester to Falmouth. 





Mr. Dean Stambaugh, Art Instructor at St. 
Albans School, Washington, D. C., was honored 
recently by having his painting, “Change and. 
Decay,” accepted for the annual “Paintings of 
the Year” exhibit, — by the Pepsi-Cola 
Company. The exhibit, now on show in Roches- 
ter, New York, is scheduled to appear at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, on 
January 15, 1948. 





Mr. Robert Campbell, a graduate of Vermont 
Academy and Dartmouth College, will take up 
his duties on January 1 as Director of the Ver- 
mont Academy Development Program, a broad 
program for the improvement and extension of 
the educational plant and facilities of Vermont 
Academy at Saxtons River, Vermont. One 
phase of the program —a new reservoir and 
pipeline — is already in operation. Another — 
the new athletic fields with a quarter mile oval 
track — will be in operation next year. The 
new physical education building is still in the 
planning stage. 





Additions to the faculty of Middlesex School, 
Concord, Massachusetts, are as follows: Mr. 
Sinclair D. Hart, Mr. William B. Case, Mr. 
Theodore G. Rand, Mr. Alden Larson, and Mr. 
James H. Volkmann. 





The Detroit University School for 1947-48 
includes three new teachers, Dr. Bronius Kaz- 
lauskas, Mr. John Suter, and Mr. David Bald- 
win. Dr. “K.” — as he has come to be known — 
is a graduate of the University of Strasbourg and 
of the University of Paris. He has been a war 
correspondent, a student and teacher of inter- 
national law, and (not a very pleasant note) a 
prisoner of the Nazis. He is now teaching Ger- 
man, French, and history. Mr. Suter is a grad- 
uate of Bard College, a former teacher at the 
Malcolm Gordon School and at Shady Hill 
School. A veteran, Mr. Suter spent four years 
in the Medical Corps. This past summer he re- 
ceived his Master’s degree in English from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. Mr. 
Baldwin graduated from Harvard in 1944. Dur- 
ing the war he worked with the Navy on an 
underwater sound transmission research pro- 
gram. He has taught at the Pebble Hill School 
in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. Tom Brown of Antioch College is assist- 
ing in the lower school under the cooperative pro- 
gram between D.U.S. and Antioch. Mr. Brown’s 
interest in stamp-collecting has aroused much 
interest among his young pupils, and a very en- 
thusiastic group of Stamp Collectors has grown 
up in Grades 4-6. 





New appointments to the faculty of the 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pennsylvania, for 
the current year include the following: 

Mr. Donald C. Boyer is teaching social 
studies in grades four, five, and six in the junior 
school. Mr. Boyer is a graduate of Fullerton 


Junior College in Fullerton, Calif., and of the 
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Millersville State Teachers’ College in Pennsyl- 
vania; he is at present a candidate for the Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Pennsylvania. 
In addition to recent service in the Army, he 
has taught at the Landon School in Washington, 
at Perkiomen, and at the Mount Pleasant School 
in Wilmington. Mr. Boyer is a Philadelphian. 

Mr. Donald H. Byerly, who hails from Bei- 
rut, Lebanon, is teaching mathematics in the 
senior school. He is a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege and has taught both in the Navy and at 
Valley Forge Military Academy. 

Mr. Donald B. Cook, a native of Massachu- 
setts, has joined the staff as campaign director 
of the Haverford School War Memorial Fund. 
Mr. Cook is a graduate of Williams College and 
is a candidate for the M.A. at Amherst. Before 
entering the Navy as a classification specialist 
and teacher at the Great Lakes and San Diego 
training stations, he taught at Athol High 
School, Leominster High School, Wheeler School, 
and Amherst College. 

Mr. Edmund H. Heisler, whose home is in 
Haverford, has joined the faculty as teacher of 
history and English. He is a graduate of Am- 
herst and has the Master’s degree from Columbia. 
During the war he served in the Army Air Corps. 

Mr. André C. H. Malécot has joined the 
staff as teacher of French and Spanish. He is a 
graduate of the University of Delaware; he has 
his M.A. from Middlebury College and is at 
present working on his Doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He has had teaching 
experience at the Friends Academy, Locust 
Valley, N. Y.; at the Hackley School; and in 
the Navy as educational services adviser and 
language instructor. His home is in Haverford. 

Mr. Don F. Richardson (the fourth Don in the 
new staff), whose home is in Lansdowne, Pa., is 
teaching mechanical drawing and mathematics. 
He is a graduate of Springfield College and has 
previously taught at Valley Forge Military 
Academy. During the war he was in the Army. 

Mr. Richardson and Mr. Heisler, both tennis 
players of note, are also assisting in the athletic 
program of the school. 

One further change in the staff at Haverford 
has created a new position — Dean of Students 
— for Mr. Francis H. Shafer, long a member of 
the Latin department. Mr. Shafer has taken 
over the administrative work dealing with stu- 
dent problems, curriculum, etc. 





Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass., an- 
nounced two additions to the faculty this fall: 
Mr. Phillips B. Carlisle, Hamilton, ’30, from the 


Tower Hill School, joined the Science Depart- 
ment; and Mr. John W. Fisher, Harvard, ’47, 
joined the History Department. Mr. Whitte- 
more Whittier, for several years a member of 
the Language Department, ia been made Di- 
rector of the Middle School. 





William Irving Saunders, a member of the 
faculty of The Warren School, Olney, Mary- 
land, has had published by Dorrance and Co. a 
collection of poems entitled Pillars of Space. 





New appointments to the faculty of William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, at the open- 
ing of the fall term were: Russell A. Faber, so- 
cial studies and football; Wilbert Braxton, 
physics; Wilfred Conard, shop and soccer; Mrs. 
Eleanor B. Harris, librarian; Mrs. Barbara Phil- 
lips, Junior School art; Mrs. Evan Michener, Jr., 
fifth grade; Mrs. Helen G. Barrett, first grade; 
Miss Helen L. McLain, first grade assistant; 
Mrs. Frank Krewson and Miss Patricia Yeabs- 
ley, kindergarten assistants. Miss Winifred 
Robinson has been appointed director of the 
Junior School. 

Mrs. Francis Y. Halsey has been engaged to 
compile material for the new alumni directory. 





Mr. Richard P. Merrill of Georgetown, 
Mass., is the one new faculty member at Proc- 
tor Academy, Andover, N. H., this year. Edu- 
cated at Middlebury and the University of 
Mexico, he will teach foreign languages and use 
his considerable musical talents as coach of the 
Glee Club and teacher of organ and piano. 








MARCH ENGLISH TESTS 


In March the Secondary Education Board will 
issue two English composition tests — one designed 
for use in grades 6 and 7, the other for use in grades 
8 and 9— which can be used either as a regular 
part of the Educational Records Bureau’s Spring 
Testing Program or separately, as schools prefer. 
Schools which use the Educational Records 
Bureau’s Spring Testing Program will find the 
Secondary Education Board’s March tests useful 
oe to the Metropolitan Test. 

o specific subject matter, like grammar, will 
be pean 4 Each paper will consist of problems in 
composition and will require one hour to write. 
en schools will grade the tests as they 
see fit. 

The price of these English tests will be five 
cents a copy. They may Ge ordered either from 
the Secondary Education Board or from the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Visit to European Schools 

The Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence, 
R. I., is one of the schools which had as pupils 
during the war children of professors at Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities, brought to this 
country under the care of a Yale Faculty Com- 
mittee. The parents of those children, with the 
money which they might have spent on their 
children’s education in England in those years, 
set up the Oxford University Evacuation Trust 
Fund. When the Oxford contributors to the 
Fund through their Trustees invited the Heads 
of the American Schools concerned to the Sum- 
mer School held at Oxford last summer, the 
Trustees of our school urged my accepting the 
invitation, and so I found myself in England in 
June with a week to spare before the opening 
of the session. 

This seemed an excellent time in which to 
see some of the girls who had been with us and 
to meet their parents. It was also an excellent 
time to include a visit to two schools, one in 
Belgium, one in Holland, which the School’s 
Social Service Organization had been aiding in 
the years following the war. One was a com- 
munal day school for girls in Tirlemont, Belgium, 
assigned to us by the Save the Children Federa- 
tion when Dr. Stearns was its chairman, the 
other a school for girls in Arnhem, Holland, 
assigned to us later by the Overseas Schools 
Committee, also under Dr. Stearns’ chairman- 
ship. 

The flight from London to Brussels was short, 
putting me down on Sunday morning in Brussels 
a little before noon. A half hour’s train trip 
after luncheon brought me to Tirlemont. I 
found the school easily for it was only a short 
distance from the station. In response to my 
knock the door was opened wide and with out- 
stretched arms the headmistress who, of course, 
was expecting me welcomed me from the bright 
hot sun into a shaded parlor. 

Immediately a cool drink was proffered and 
as I sipped it I became acquainted with two-and- 
a-half-year-old, fair, curly headed Claude, Ma- 
dame Faelen’s grandson, with her eighty-odd- 
year-old mother, and her sister. When the 
country was attacked by the German forces this 
family had joined the pitiable throng of refugees 
in flight. They decided to go to an aunt who 
lived in — of all places — Dunkirk. In the tur- 
moil and confusion the aged grandmother was 


lost. It was months later when the rest of the 
family had been back in their home a month or 
two that grandma walked in one day and re- 
lated how she had been rescued and taken to a 
castle where she had lived comfortably, well 
cared for by the kindly owners. 

This communal school for girls is built around 
a court paved with light tile, down the center of 
which is a double row of pollarded chestnut 
trees. The principal’s house is a part of the 
building. The class rooms are adequate in size, 
well lighted, immaculately clean; the kitchen, 
laundry, sewing and ironing rooms are spacious 
and well equipped. Although a bomb had 
destroyed the building across the street this 
school building fortunately was unharmed save 
for a small shrapnel hole in the roof over the 
kitchen and a shattered tile in the kitchen floor 
beneath the roof hole. The older girls prepare 
the noon luncheon every day for the entire 
school; they receive thorough training in domes- 
tic skills and upon conclusion of their course at 
about fourteen years of age many of them take 
positions as domestics in private homes. The 
pupils come mainly from workers’ families and 
do not continue in school beyond the legal school 
leaving age of fourteen years. 

At the time I was in Belgium wages and 
prices were regulated by the government, the 
currency was stabilized, business was brisk and 
there was a buoyancy generally that I did not 
feel in England or Holland. Rationing had been 
given up and, although prices were high, food 
was readily obtainable. My hostess even offered 
me sugar to take back because in June sugar 
was still rationed in America! School supplies 
were scarce, especially books. I was glad that 
among our first gifts we had sent paper, pencils, 
pens, compasses and other school supplies. 

The next day I went on to Arnhem, Holland, 
to the Van Limburg Stirum School for girls, a 
secondary day and boarding school, which 
seemed, indeed, a sister school to ours. I had 
great difficulty in finding the residence of the 
principal partly because I do not speak Dutch 
but really because of the lack of taxis which are 
non-existent there, since the Germans had taken 
all the taxis as well as most of the buses. There 
were very few street signs so I was dependent 
upon the directions of an occasional pedestrian 
among the swarms of bicyclists whizzing home 

gat closing time. A final inquiry at a boys’ school 
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brought to the door four young men of the 
faculty who were about to go home. Pushing 
their bicycles, they escorted me around the 
corner to my destination. 

It would be difficult to imagine more gracious, 
more generous hospitality than I was offered at 
the inconvenient hour of six o’clock. I was 
aware of whispered consultation in the wings 
and guessed that the carefully rationed meal was 
being stretched to include me. The meal con- 
sisted of modest yet adequate portions of her- 
ring, cheese, bread and butter, café au lait and 
fresh cherries. Those of us who remember 
Dutch meals in “the good old days” can appre- 
ciate the comparative frugality of this one. 
After supper sociability was cordial but brief 
owing to a scheduled faculty meeting and my 
own fatigue. 

I was led to the overnight pension by two 
Javanese girls who spoke English well and whose 
radiantly healthy appearance and erect posture 
belied the history of five years in a Japanese 
prison camp and the need for special nourish- 
ment upon their arrival at the school last 
February. 

The next morning two other girls guided me 
back past the former site of the school which 
was within a few feet of the famous Arnhem 
Bridge. The grim walls of the once beautiful 
cathedral, now roofless, stirred my heart for the 
moment more than the large areas where the 
ruined buildings had been entirely cleared away. 
Of the school building I could see the tiled floor 
of the entrance and the foundations of the 
ground floor from which I had to reconstruct 
mentally the rest of the building. 

For two years the school had no existence, 
really. Then when peace came the day school 
was set up in what had been the house for the 
resident pupils a few blocks away. At the 
moment the fifth or top class was having their 
final examinations in what used to be the dining 
room, since it was the largest room. Miss Arnt- 
zen and one of the Board of Directors took me 
about the many class rooms so that I might 
meet briefly all the girls and teachers, — even 
including those in the examination room. At 
recess I met the particular group of girls who 
had been corresponding with some of our girls 
and exchanged special greetings with them. I 
was obliged to leave for London, en route for 
Oxford, immediately after luncheon. 

As I saw it thus briefly, life in Holland ap- 
peared in definite contrast to that in Belgium. 
Much of the land, of course, was harmed during 
the war by the destruction of dykes and the 


bombing of other areas. Food and clothing were 
strictly rationed and very dear. School sup- 
plies, and especially books, were scarce indeed 
in this school, since the complete destruction of 
its building left it destitute of all school equip- 
ment. The pupils were still using pencils and 
pads which our girls had sent over last term. 
Unfortunately we cannot send them Dutch 
books, but we hope this winter to gather some 
French and German texts for them, as these 
girls learn French, German, and English as well 
as their native Dutch. 

We are looking forward each day to the 
arrival of a package of tulip bulbs which the 
girls and faculty in Arnhem are sending to us. 
They had noticed by a photograph in the school 
catalogue, which we had sent them together 
with our first consignment, that we had tulips 
in our front garden. 

Both the students and faculty of our school 
consider themselves fortunate in having been 
assigned these two interesting schools; — Tirle- 
mont, quite different from our own in respect 
to curriculum, Van Limburg Stirum School, 
kindred to ours in that its students, like our 
own, are preparing for a University education 
or for specialized training, — which together 
give us insight into people and conditions in 
two of Europe’s troubled countries. 

It has been a great pleasure to give these 
schools assistance in their time of need but even 
more we value the friendly relationships estab- 
lished between them and us and we hope that a 
first hand report will strengthen the ties between 
our schools. 


— Maser Van Norman, Headmistress. 


International Representation at The 
Masters School 

The resident group at The Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., this year includes a nation- 
wide representation from thirty-one states and 
from Hawaii. 

For their present benefit and the benefit of 
the future foreign policy of the country to which 
they belong, the school is happy to be able to 
continue a policy of international hospitality 
which vial its own rewards to so many of us 
during the war. Through the Institute of In- 
ternational Education and the National Com- 


mittee of Secondary Schools, Dobbs has wel- 


comed this year a Norwegian girl on an inter- 
national scholarship. 

She comes of a family who lost everything 
during the war. Her father is a teacher in Nor- 
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way, and she hopes to go back to teach English 


after her university course. In the meantime, 
she is doing what the National Committee hoped 
for — contributing to understanding and friend- 
ship between the young people of her country 
and ours. 

The school counts also in its resident group 
girls from Holland, Denmark, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bermuda, and Ecuador. In some 
cases, the families are now living in this country, 
but each girl has herself known the life of her 
own fatherland and together the girls bring the 
refreshment of a variety of backgrounds and 
cultures into our common life. These for all of 
us widen the basis of that education by contact 
which, whether between teacher and pupil or 
between girl and girl, is the most vital force in 
development or re-direction. 


Use of Films at The Potter School 


This year for the first time, we have used 
films in teaching Biology. Since the University 
of Arizona, which is situated here in Tucson, 
has a fine Visual Aids Department, it is very 
convenient for us to make use of the materials 
offered. 

Forty-two films have been scheduled for use 
throughout the school year, and so far have 
proved excellent teaching aids. This is true es- 
pecially since our laboratory space and facilities 
are quite limited. 

When a film is due to be shown, the class is 
prepared to view it with an educational] and sci- 
entific attitude, and not as a means of enter- 
tainment or a holiday from class. For instance, 
the film on leaves, which was used this week, 
was preceded by the reading of two chapters in 
the text, plus a laboratory period when the gen- 
eral structure and cross-sectional study of the 
leaf were both observed. All this, plus a class 
lecture and discussion on the chapters read, 
furnished the background for understanding and 
seeing the film with the proper frame of mind 
and preparation. These visual aids are making 
a very acceptable addition to our Biology course. 


Dame Myra Hess 


The appearance of Dame Myra Hess, the 
celebrated English pianist, on the Bardwell Con- 
cert Course at the Dana Hall School in Wellesley 
on the evening of December 5, was of special 
significance to the school and to the music lovers 
of Wellesley who share these programs with the 
school. For it was just eight years ago, in De- 
cember, 1939, that Dame Myra was to have 





played in the Dana Hall auditorium. But the 
program was never performed because Miss 
Hess cancelled her American and Australian 
tours in 1939 to remain with her own terror- 
stricken people in London. 


Dame Myra is a valued friend of Dana Hall. 
This was not her first appearance on the Bard- 
well Auditorium stage. She played there in 
1934, in 1936, and again in the early part of 
1939. When Dana Hall launched its building 
fund campaign in the spring of 1947, the name 
of Myra Hess was included in “Friends of Dana 
Hall” published in the campaign brochure. 
Dame Myra spoke to the audience on December 
5 of her interest in youth and the education of 
youth. 

The Bardwell Concerts are arranged each 
year by the trustees of the Dana Hall Schools 
for the enjoyment of the students and teachers 
of Dana Hall, Pine Manor Junior College and 
Tenacre School. Many residents of the com- 
munity also attend them. The 1947-48 series 
started with Mr. Bernard Zighera’s Symphony 
Players (members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra) in October and, after the New Year, 
will continue with Arnold Eidus, violinist, Na- 
dine Connor of The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and Mr. Herbert Agar, lecturer. 


Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching 


At Laurel School, Cleveland, the use of audio- 
visual aids extends through most of the academic 
departments and all the grades of the Lower 
School. The school is fortunate in having ex- 
cellent facilities in the city of Cleveland, such 
as the Public Library, with its film service, loan 
exhibits and displays; the Museum of Fine Arts 
with a splendid collection of slides, records, loan 
exhibits, films and art shows; the Cleveland 
Health Museum, the Historical Society Museum, 
and the services of various industrial organiza- 
tions. All these services are utilized by many 
departments of the school. 


The equipment necessary for the use of such 
material includes one 16 mm. sound projector, 
two slide projection machines, a machine for 
film strips, and various kinds of phonographs. 
Since much fine material is now available in small 
Rhodachrome slides, the new machines fitted 
for their use are a valuable addition to the other 
equipment. The choral classes, theory and har- 
mony,.as well as the Speech and English classes, 
use record players and phonographs. Each de- 
partment owns its own machine. In order to 
facilitate the use of audio-visual materials in as 
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many departments as possible, several rooms in 
both the Upper and Lower schools are fully 
equipped electrically, and with thick black 
window shades. The interest of some of the 
older students in learning to run the machines 
helps the instructors to make efficient use of the 
materials. 

In the Lower School the use of all audio- 
visual aids is general, beginning with records 
and pictures in the Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten, continuing through the seventh grade 
with slides, projected pictures, science films, in- 
dustrial films and travel and nature films by 
local amateurs. This material comes from the 
various libraries and museums, and from such 
industrial firms as Republic Steel and the 
Hamel Bond Paper Company. The “Elementary 
Teacher’s Guide to Free Curriculum Materials” 
has been found to be very useful. 

In the Upper School, the Biology Depart- 
ment makes constant use of films and slides. 
The department owns many of its slides, bought 
from the Visual Sciences, Suffern, N. Y., and 
borrows others from Erpi Classroom Films, 
Eastman Teaching Films, State of Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education Slide and Film Exchange, 
International Film Center in Chicago, and 
United States Government Films. In the chem- 
istry and general science classes, slide films, 
charts and sound films are part of the program. 
The latter come from the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Princeton University, and the College 
Film Center in Chicago. 

The English Department has a good collec- 
tion of records which are used in the literature 
classes. The collection includes all the Shakes- 
peare records that are appropriate for secondary 
students, and a great deal of poetry. A good 
visual aid to the grasp of the development of 
the English language and literature has been 
found in The Graphic Chart of English Litera- 
ture, published by Mystrom & Company. Since 
the commercial moving pictures have dramatized 
so many novels, the department has not found 
it necessary to own or use any films except 
Speeding Your Reading, which is used in reme- 
dial reading classes and may be rented from 
Beva, 104 West 61st Street, New York. 

The foreign language classes find the audio- 
visual materials of vital importance in the effec- 
tive teaching of modern languages particularly. 
The Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribu- 
tion Center, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York, offers 
a good selection of sound films in French, film- 
strips, slides and loan exhibits. The school 
must subscribe to this organization, at a reason- 
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able fee, for the academic year. The service in- 
cludes twelve shipments of three selections each, 
with excellent descriptive scripts in French. 
The records owned by the department include 
the Linguaphone sets; those prepared for the 
First Year French text by O’Brien and la France; 
individual recordings of Daudet, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, poetry and modern prose passages; Deca 
French Folk Songs for Children; French sym- 
phonic recordings as well as modern popular 
songs. Students are encouraged to attend 
foreign language films at the Art Museum, and 
at commercial moving picture theatres. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art is a most valued 
source of supplementary materials in the study 
of modern languages. Sound films are also 
rented from commercial firms such as the In- 
ternational Film Center, Chicago. 


Audio-visual aids play a very important part 
in the Social Science curriculum. Two sources 
of information about such material in general 
are See and Hear, a monthly magazine published 
at 812 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10; and 
Civic Leader, a weekly pamphlet from the Civic 
Education Service, 1733 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Special aids include the “‘blown 
up” maps put out by Time Magazine; films and 
exhibits borrowed from the Cleveland Museum 
of Art; folios from the Boston Art Museum on 
Greek Festivals, Elizabethan England, and The 
Renaissance; and Life Magazine photographic 
exhibitions on such subjects as The Incas, The 
Middle Ages, Venice, The Age of Enlighten- 
ment, The Holy Land. The department owns 
its own library of records which includes The 
Growth of Democracy, Cavalcade of America, 
My Little Boy (on the race prejudice problem), 
Americans All, Immigrants All, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address and Second Inaugural Address, 
and These Historic Years, a recorded history of 
World War II. It has been found better to rent 
than to own films, since rental makes possible a 
much larger selection. Those that have been 
successfully used are given below. 


The Story of Money International Film Bureau 
The United States International Film Bureau 
Now the Peace (the United Nations) 
International Film Bureau 
Causes and Immediate Effects of the First World War 
International Geographic Pictures 
Meyerhauser Corporation 


Trees and Men 


Global Air Routes ...... East & West Film Association 


This Is China Association Films 
The Airplane Changes Our World Map 

New York University Film Library 
National Film Board of Canada 


The Great Lakes 











Servant of the People (the Constitution) 

College Film Center, Chicago 
en : MEET College Film Center, Chicago 
Territorial Expansion of the United States 

College Film Center, Chicago 
Territorial Possessions of the United States 

College Film Center, Chicago 
Film strips about various countries, such as Norway, 

Italy, Argentina, etc. ..Society for Visual Education 
A Day in Ancient Athens......... Teaching Films, Inc. 
We Are All Brothers .... Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
Foreign Trade ......... Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
Collective Bargaining ... Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
How to Live with the Atom Bomb. Film Publishers, Inc. 
rrr American Council on Education 
Soil Conservation...... American Council on Education 
Slum Clearance ....... American Council on Education 


New Policies and Courses 


Several new policies, some initiated by the 
administration and faculty and others sponsored 
by the Student Council, mark the eighty-ninth 
year in the history of Mary Institute, St. Louis, 
Mo. The schedule for the opening, with stu- 
dents in the various departments returning on 
different days, simplified the adjustment to 
school life. Particularly the morning for the 
registration and orientation of girls in the five 
upper grades seemed to fulfill its purpose of giv- 
ing the girls an opportunity to greet classmates 
and teachers, discuss problems with advisors, 
meet with the Student Council to learn the 
policies of the school, and compare vacation 
notes at a picnic lunch before the formal opening 
of school. 

The new plan was carried out with the co- 
operation of the members of the Student Coun- 
cil, who have always sponsored worth-while 
policies. For several years the councils, as well 
as the faculty, have recognized the advisability 
of limiting the number of activities in which a 
student may engage; and the present council, 
building upon the work of earlier ones, has 
developed a plan that has been put into effect 
this year. The objective is not only to broaden 
student representation in the organizations, but 
also to enrich the experience for the individual 
girl. 

The curriculum of the school has been ex- 
panded in line with the recommendations of a 
faculty committee. Physical Geography is being 
offered in the eleventh grade for those students 
whose interests or aptitudes are along quantita- 


tive rather than linguistic lines. To make the 
study of Home Economics more comprehensive, 
sequential courses, which may be elected for 
two years and will earn a unit of credit each 
year, have been worked out: one course in home 
management and another in foods and nutrition, 
to be offered in alternate years. General science 
is being given as a required course in the seventh 
and eighth grades; music appreciation in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, with an 
elective course in this subject offered to fresh- 
men and seniors. With the appointment to the 
faculty of a teacher trained and experienced in 
tests and measurements and in Remedial Eng- 
lish, the school has expanded its testing program 
and its corrective work in study habits and 
reading skills. 


Hockey 

The keen interest in hockey at the Grosse 
Pointe Country Day School, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich., has resulted this fall in several 
pleasant encounters with players from outside 
our immediate vicinity, for in addition to the 
regular games of the Detroit League, we have 
been hostesses to the North Shore and Maumee 
Country Day Schools, to the Great Lakes Con- 
ference, and to the English. Despite the inter- 
ference of rain which caused a frantic search for 
sawdust with which to treat the grounds and of 
bitter cold which called out all the endurance of 
the players and spectators alike, the games were 
enthusiastically played as scheduled. The week- 
end devoted to the Great Lakes and the English 
was especially profitable, since it impressed upon 
the girls the realization that hockey need not 
stop with school-days but may continue as a 
hobby for years to come, that years indeed would 
be necessary to reach the perfection shown by 
the English with their breath-taking drives and 
incredible speed. One might at least some day 
be able to stand in the goal against them! 


Delegates Attend Conferences 

The Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., sent 
student delegates to the New England Student 
Government Association conference held at 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., on Friday and 
Saturday, November 28 and 29. 

Delegates were sent also to the conference 
on Education for Public Service held at the 
—" School, Boston, on Saturday, Decem- 

er 6. 
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Buckley Country Day Helps French Schools 


The Buckley Country Day School in Great 
Neck, Long Island, is continuing an interesting 
and very worth-while affiliation with two French 
schools, Ecole Beaumarchais and Ecole Admiral 
Courbet, in Le Havre. Last year, through the 
good offices of the wireless officer of a French 
Line freighter plying between New York and Le 
Havre, the boys and girls at Buckley sent just 
over two tons of foodstuffs, clothing, shoes, soap, 
school supplies, and the like, to the children and 
teachers in the French schools. These supplies 
were collected in a variety of ways. A play was 
given for which the admission charge for stu- 
dents and parents was a needed article of food 
or clothing. Class committees repaired clothing, 
tied shoes in pairs, and the like. A group of 
girls knitted scarves, hoods and mittens. A 
junior class, boys and girls, knitted an afghan, 
and so it went. Then when the wireless officer 
and his ship were in town we loaded a station 
wagon with the filled boxes, drove to the pier 
and unloaded directly into the ship’s cargo nets. 
When the ship reached Le Havre the officer got 
a little truck, loaded the boxes in it and drove 
to the school. In this way our supplies reached 
the French children in about two weeks from the 
time they left us. 


This year, lacking the good offices of our wire- 
less officer who has been transferred to another 
run, we are casting about for someone else who 
can serve in a similar capacity. In the mean- 
time, our children made a survey of the amount 
of money which they or their parents were spend- 
ing on them each week, purely for pleasure, and 
decided that they could and should divert some 
of this to their little French friends. Accord- 
ingly as a starter, they have underwritten and 
shipped 55 C AR E packages to the schools in 
Le Havre. This has been done not by request- 
ing additional money from their parents but by 
giving up a proportion of their movies, theatres, 
football games, sundaes, and so forth. 

Another interesting phase of the affiliation 
between the schools is the correspondence that 
has developed between French and American 
classes and individuals. Our youngsters have 
been fascinated by the samples of their work 


which various of the French classes have sent — - 


arithmetic papers, science papers, geography 
lessons, etc. — and by such items as their daily 
schedule of classes and their art work, which 


differ greatly from our own. A fairly lively in- 
dividual correspondence has also grown up at 
many age levels, and pictures have been ex- 
changed of their town, themselves, their pets, 
and so forth. 

It has been and is continuing to be a project 
which has been interesting and thought-provok- 
ing to our children and which we hope has been 
helpful, stimulating and encouraging to our 
friends in Le Havre. 


Calvert School Celebrates Anniversary 

The Calvert School, Baltimore, Maryland, 
celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary on Novem- 
ber 7, 1947. Open House, at which tea was 
served, was held in the afternoon for parents, 
alumni, and visitors. Present teachers welcomed 
back former teachers and pupils. 

In the evening there was a dinner attended 
by about 950 alumni and friends of the school. 
A show, with all parts taken by graduates of the 
school, was a very successful feature of the occa- 
sion. The programs were in the form of scrolls, 
each rolled on a wooden dowel and tied with 
ribbons in the school colors. They purposely 
were made to resemble the history scrolls used 
in the school. 

The speakers at the dinner were Dr. John B. 
Whitelaw, Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Johns Hopkins University, who 
gave an inspiring talk on the additional duties 
and responsibilities that must be assumed by 
those Americans whose material and educational 
advantages are above the average; Dr. Robert 
W. Johnson, an outstanding orthopedic surgeon 
of Baltimore and a member of the first class to 
graduate from Calvert, who recalled incidents 
of early days at Calvert; and Mr. F. Barton 
Harvey, President of the Board of Trustees, who 
introduced the other speakers. Mr. Edward W. 
Brown, the Headmaster, presented silver plates 
to four members of the school staff who had 
been with the school for more than twenty-five 
years, Miss Anne Marguerite Dye, Miss Jean 
Fulton, Miss Reba Miles, and Miss Carolyn E. 
Potts. 


Appointments at Hawken 
Hawken School, Cleveland, opened this year 
with an enrollment of 180, the largest in its his- 
tory. Unfortunately the first unit of the new 
Primary School building was not ready for oc- 
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cupancy in September, but satisfactory arrange- 
ments were made in the main building to take 
care of the additional pupils. Four new teachers 
were appointed to the faculty. Miss Martha L. 
Barker, a graduate of Bowling Green, is teach- 
ing one of the second grade classes. She had 
previously taught in the elementary schools in 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. Mr. Roger C. Franklin 
was appointed to teach the fourth grade. He is 
a graduate of Wabash College and during the 
war worked for the Victoreen Instrument Com- 
pany, a part of the Manhattan Project. Mrs. 
H. M. Hazel, who graduated from Madison Col- 
lege and previously taught in the public schools 
of Covington, Virginia, is teaching first grade. 
Mr. Malcolm K. Jones has joined the faculty of 
the Upper School as instructor in French and 
Latin. He is a graduate of Clark University, 
and after service in the U. S. Army, continued 
his studies at Harvard and received his M.A. in 
1947. 


Chestnut Hill Academy Notes 


Each grade of the Junior School of Chestnut 
Hill Academy, Philadelphia, has held a meeting 
for the parents of that grade. Those who at- 
tend are given a picture of what the pupils are 
doing, why they are doing it, and where these 
activities will lead in the general educational 
pattern. Parents who have heard the explana- 
tory talks appear more interested in learning 
what part they can play at home to aid the pro- 
grams at school. Following such a meeting, at 
which mothers listen to the teacher in the class- 
room, a tea is held, providing opportunities for 
further discussion of the questions raised. The 
high percentage of attendance on the part of the 
parents indicates how valuable they consider 
the meetings. 

Four members have been added to the faculty 
of Chestnut Hill Academy. Mrs. Marjorie S. 
Hanks, A.B., joins us after several years of suc- 
cessful experience in Florida, Harrisburg and 
Haverford, as teacher of the Second Grade group, 
and Miss Betty Sherman, trained at McGill 
University School for Teachers, replaces Miss 
Wunderlich with the Pre-Second Grade group. 
Miss Sherman brings with her three years of ex- 
perience gained at the Mount Royal School in 
Montreal. Mr. Joseph H. Worrall, B.A. (Yale), 
is teaching the new section of Fourth Grade, and 
Mr. David Haimbach, B.S.in Ed. (Temple), has 
become the Fifth Grade master. 

The Choir group of the school, under the 
direction of Mr. Albert Conkey and Mr. Daniel 
Charles, will produce an operetta based upon 


The Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens. A 
complete musical score has been composed by 


Mr. Conkey, with libretto adapted by him and 
Mr. Charles. 


A point system of awards designed to further 
a sense of class “teamwork” and to encourage 
initiative in all fields has been adopted in the 
senior department. Four classes are competing 
for the very attractive prize of a week-end sports 
trip. Scholarship average by class, honors, vol- 
untary acts of service, outstanding accomplish- 
ments in school or community, individual prog- 
ress in athletics, student produced assembly 
programs are some of the factors rewarded by 
points. Misconduct is correspondingly penal- 
ized. All points are prorated by class popula- 
tion and scores published regularly. In these 
first months of its application the system has 
been enthusiastically and seriously accepted by 
the boys, resulting in greater vitality in many 
aspects of school life. 

The Chestnut Hill Academy Fair, instituted 
during the war years to raise funds for the War 
Chest, has been continued as an annual event 
which contributes all of its proceeds to the local 
Community Chest drive. Operated solely by 
the boys and mothers and taking no school hours 
in preparation, the Fair on November 7th of 
this year was the most successful ever held at 
the Academy. The color and excitement of the 
decorated booths, the auctions, minstrels, pony 
rides, and refreshments brought an enthusiastic 
attendance from the community. 


Fay School Notes 


Mr. George Brackett has retired from the 
Fay School (Southborough, Mass.) faculty, after 
thirty-three years of faithful, effective service, 
as master and Assistant Headmaster. He and 
Mrs. Brackett are now living on their 60-acre 
place at Limerick, Maine. Mr. Brackett was 
for many years a member of the Elementary 
Schools Committee of the Secondary Education 
Board. All who are connected with Fay School 
will miss him immeasurably. He was a great 
schoolmaster. 


Mr. Douglas Mann, director of Athletics at 
Fay School for the last five years, also retired 
last June, to go into business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry de Mauriac and Capt. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Pinckney have been ap- 
— to the Fay School faculty. Mr. de 

auriac is a graduate of Yale, and Mrs. de 
Mauriac an alumna of Mt. Holyoke. Mr. 
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Pinckney is a graduate of Exeter and of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has attended the Ecole Normale 
de Blois, and is Officer D’Academie, Ministére 
de L’Education Nationale of France. Mrs. 
Pinckney is a graduate of Vassar and of the Yale 
School of Nursing. 

The Fay School athletic plant has been 
greatly improved by the addition of the Rawson 
Tennis Courts, which were given in memory of 
a Fay graduate. These courts are a play area, 
finished with an all-weather Altos surface, pro- 
viding four full-sized tennis courts, or four ag 
ketball courts, or a softball diamond; the tennis 
net posts are removable. The courts are sur- 
rounded by a chain-link fence, and have a new 
wooden practice board. The courts will be more 
than useful during the off-weather seasons. 


New Head at Allen-Stevenson 


The Trustees of the Allen-Stevenson School 
of New York announced the retirement of the 
headmaster, Mr. Robert A. Stevenson, a co- 
founder of the school, and the appointment of 
Robert A. Stevenson, Jr., as his successor. The 
appointment became effective July 1, 1947. 

Mr. Stevenson, Jr., attended the Allen- 
Stevenson School and was later graduated from 
Choate in 1927. Four years later he was 
awarded his A.B. degree from Princeton. He 
also holds a master’s degree in Business Admin- 
istration from Harvard. 

After teaching English at Choate for two 
years, Mr. Stevenson returned to the New York 
school as an English master. Last year he served 
as assistant headmaster. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
An Early American Textbook 

The title page of this book is almost an index 
of contents. Without the original spacing, capi- 
talization, and punctuation the author’s descrip- 
tion of his book reads as follows: 

Publii Virgilii Maronis Opera, or The Works 
of Virgil, with copious notes, mythological, 
biographical, historical, geographical, philosoph- 
ical, astronomical, critical, and explanatory, in 
English; compiled from the best commentators, 
with many that are new, together with an ordo 
of the most intricate parts of the text, upon the 
same page with the text, designed for the use 
of students in the colleges, academies, and other 
seminaries in the United States, specially cal- 
culated to lighten the labor of the teacher and 
to lead the student into a knowledge of the 
poet, to which is added a table of reference, by 
the Rev. J. G. Cooper, A.M. Ninth stereotype 
edition, New York, Robinson, Pratt, and Co., 
63 Wall Street, 1843. 

One of the tasks of a reviewer is to give some 
indication of the contents of the book reviewed 
and the purpose of its author. As if his title 
page might not have been of sufficient help to 
his reviewers, Mr. Cooper added a letter written 
by him in 1827. The letter tells us that from the 
beginning of his career as a teacher of the classics 
Mr. Cooper had been dissatisfied with the text- 
books then in use. As books deserving special 
disapproval he singles out those of Ruaeus and 
Davidson. Ruaeus was to be superseded be- 
cause he gave too little aid, and Davidson, be- 


cause he gave too much. Before publishing, Mr. 
Cooper had sought the opinions of his fellow 
mcs and had found that his plan of editing 
a Latin textbook that would skirt between too 
much assistance and too little was hailed as a 
departure in the right direction. Mr. Cooper’s 
letter leaves the reader in no doubt as to what 
kind of book he was writing. 


Ruaeus was the author of P. Virgilii Ma- 
ronis Opera . . . Ad Usum Serenissimi Delphini, 
etc. The too little help given by Ruaeus, as 
Cooper conceived that deficiency of help, must 
have been his exclusive use of Latin in his notes, 
commentaries, and interpretatio, or prose render- 
ing of the various poems, which in Cooper’s 
book becomes an ordo of the more difficult 
passages. 


It would appear, then, that the movement 
toward Latin through English was beginning at 
this time, and that Mr. Cooper had a lot to do 
with it. The edition of 1843 was the ninth. 
The sixth American edition of Ruaeus appeared 
in 1838. This was an all-Latin textbook, with 
the exceptions of a few English words inserted 
by American editorship. If American students 
in the generation preceding Cooper’s teaching 
experience had known the amount of Latin that 
Ruaeus expected of his young readers, their 

reparation in Latin must have been on a high 
~ of proficiency. It seems, however, that, at 
least in Mr. Cooper’s days, the boys were hav- 
ing trouble with the all-Latin notes and inter- 
retatio of Ruaeus. We can hardly suppose that 
uaeus had been too difficult for American 
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upils from the beginning, else, why had there 
ca six editions by 1838? What had happened 
to Latin during Mr. Cooper’s preceptorship? 


In addition to Opera P. Virgiliit Maronis by 
Ruaeus, I have a Delphin edition of the Meta- 
morphoses by Helvetius published by J. East- 
burn and Co., New York, 1817, and a Delphin 
Horace by Desprez published by H. C. Carey 
and I. Lea in Philadelphia in 1823. This was a 
third American edition. These three prove that 
Delphin books had long been used in the schools 
when Mr. Cooper decided that they were too 
difficult for American boys. 


Distinguishing features of the Delphin books 
are copious explanatory notes in Latin and a 
Latin prose paraphrase of the various poems. 
It is all fine literary Latin calling for wide fa- 
miliarity with the language. If these books did 
not disturb the serenity of the Dauphin, he 
must have been an accomplished Latinist be- 
fore he began reading the poets. Yet the fact 
remains that these books were being taught in 
American schools in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. The repeated printings show 
demand. How much translation of the notes 
and interpretatio was given by teachers I have 
not discovered. 

I have never come across a book by David- 
son. Mr. Cooper complained that Davidson gave 
too much help. Was Davidson the precursor of 
Professor Charles Anthon (1797-1867)? An- 
thon’s editions of the classics were frowned on 
by schoolmasters on account of the generous and 
frequent translations given in the notes. In my 
early days Anthon’s books could still be picked 
up in second-hand stores. They were stout books 
bound in leather and lasted a long time. I have 
an Anthon’s Juvenal printed in 1899. Professor 
Anthon died in 1867. The fact that his books 
lived so long after him seems to indicate that 
some people liked them. Perhaps it was the stu- 
dents for whom he made things easier. 


— P. J. Downine, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 


English 


Correctness 


Teaching English Usage by Robert C. 


Pooley, of the University of Wisconsin, throws 
fresh light on a much disputed area. The mono- 
graph was prepared at the direction of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


1D. Appleton— Century Co., New York, 265 pp. 





A large part of the book is given to the facts 
of present usage. There is a description of the 
five levels of usage: the illiterate; the homely; 
standard English; informal and formal; and the 
literary level. The author deals with problems 
in grammar, syntax, and word choice. He then 
indicates what can effectively be taught at differ- 
ent steps in the school program, and how this 
may be done. 

In teaching usage, he says, the key to a suc- 
cessful plan is to limit the attack to a few items, 
and then to make use of all that is known of 
habit formation. Instruction should be as 
highly individualized as possible, but even con- 
centrated teaching in the language period is of 
little avail if teachers of other subjects tolerate 
lapses in essential matters. 

He finds that most work books in language 
are unsound in method and content. They do 
not give enough practice in important items and 
call for many unnecessary corrections. There- 
fore, they are losing favor with conscientious 
teachers, who prefer to prepare their own prac- 
tice sheets to meet the needs of their classes. 

Pooley would postpone nearly all grammar 
until the ninth grade. Contrary to popular 
opinion, the study of grammar in itself, he says, 
does not result in better speech habits in grades 
five to eight. In fact, as taught at present, it 
actually hinders growth in communication. 

He makes clear that the concept of good 
usage is more than avoiding mistakes; it is the 
use of language for genuine expression of per- 
sonal ideas. For this reason every pupil should 
have frequent opportunity to write freely. 

In our independent schools we deal chiefly 
with pupils who have been exposed to good collo- 
quial English. Accordingly we are the more 
able to follow what Pooley calls the constructive 
side of the language program, teaching speech 
patterns and vocabulary for wider needs. For 
the same reason we are right, it seems to me, in 
starting earlier to lay a foundation of grammar. 
But in this, as in matters of usage, we would 
probably be wise to deal with fewer items and 
attempt to teach them better. 

Every teacher should be familiar with the 
facts and principles set forth in this informative 
and thoughtful study. 


Self-Expression 
At the November meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English a college presi- 
dent stated that pupils spend too much time on 
compositions in which they have no interest. 
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This plaint is repeated so often that it probably 
has a good deal of foundation. 

When pupils are given a chance to write 
about themselves they enjoy it, as Maxwell 
Nurnberg pointed out in the May English 
Fournal. He said that they welcome a chance 
to get something off their chests; they want to 
talk about the world because they feel strongly 
about some of its inadequacies. But some mo- 
tivation is needed, and there should be variety 
of procedure. 

Nurnberg urged that we encourage simplicity 
and directness in place of the stilted type of 
composition English that some pupils think we 
expect. 


For Modern Readers 


Last month we referred to the plea of Olive 
Eckerson that the great stories be put before 
young readers. But for many pupils the classics 
are unduly hard reading. In the December 
English Fournal Miss Eckerson offers a solution. 
She urges that we make increasing use of the 
shortened versions which are steadily becoming 
more available. She lists the number of current 
titles. 

Nothing essential is sacrificed in the abbrevi- 
ated stories, she says. Great care has been 
taken to do no violence to the original creation. 
The books have been translated so skilfull 
most cases that it seems the original ce Hav 
would follow a similar plan of streamlining if 
they were writing for today’s public. 

She points out that the entertainment that 
high-school students want contains suspense and 
fast action. In the new versions they find these 
in stories that should be a part of their literary 
heritage. Publishers are responding to the 
need, and it remains for teachers, she says, to 
take advantage of this development. 


Beowulf, etc. 

The chronological arrangement of literature 
selections for study in school is generally thought 
of as a thing of the past, yet some courses of 
study are still based on it. 

Such an arrangement is psychologically un- 
sound, says Richard Meade, of the University 
of Virginia, in the September English fFournal. 
It is not suited to the maturity or the interests 
of the pupil. It places difficult and uninteresting 
material first in the course and seems intended, 
he says, to create a hatred of literature. Further, 
it does not lend itself to modern practices such 
as collateral reading. 


It was back in 1935 that the National Coun- 
cil published dn Experience Curriculum in 
English, recommending that literatures be or- 
ganized around experiences addressed to the 
general reader. 

— Cuirron O. Pace, 
The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modern Languages 
Hispania 
August, 1947 

This issue is the Cervantes Quadricentennial 
number and, since it contains noteworthy articles 
dealing with the life and influence of that great 
literary figure and with the significance of his 
immortal novel, Don Quixote, it is of prime im- 
portance. Some fifty pages are devoted to this 
literary subject of universal interest. The Sig- 
nificance of the Cervantes Quadricentennial, by 
J. D. M. Ford (Harvard), 4 Tribute to Cer- 
vantes, by Ambassador Castro of San Salvador, 
Four Centuries of Cervantes: The Historical An- 
atomy of a Best-Selling Masterpiece, by Ronald 
Hilton (Stanford), and Thirty Years of Cer- 
vantes Criticism, by H. A. Hatzfeld (Catholic 
University), are “outstanding contributions. 

The same issue contains an informative ar- 
ticle, The Status of Spanish and Portuguese in 
American Colleges and Universities, by Donald 
D. Walsh (Choate), in which the writer reports 
on his recent careful survey of language require- 
ments in some two hundred and fifty colleges 
and graduate schools, both public and private 
institutions, throughout the country. Since the 
study provides material also on the status of 
French and German, it is of interest to all mod- 
ern language teachers. Your reviewer regrets 
the necessity of abridging it. 

“For admission, forty-eight of the 112 under- 
graduate colleges have no foreign language re- 
quirements, but they accept secondary-school 
credits in any foreign language; forty-six col- 
leges require two or three years’ work in some 
foreign ye or languages, not specified; 
eighteen colleges accept credits in Spanish, but 
not in Portuguese, for their admission require- 
ment.” . “For the Bachelor’s degree, of 112 
colleges reporting, ten have no foreign language 
requirement; sixty-six require a reading knowl- 
edge of a modern foreign language, unspecified ; 
thirty-four require a reading knowledge of 
French, German, or Spanish.” . “Of the 
eighty-nine graduate schools, forty-seven have 
no foreign language requirement for the Mas- 
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a foreign language, unspecified; six require a 
knowledge of French, German, or Spanish.” . . . 
“For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, forty- 
one of sixty-two graduate schools require a read- 
ing knowledge of French and German. All but 
seven of these permit the substitution of Spanish 
or Portuguese.”’ In the other twenty-one schools, 
the requirements vary; in general, however, 
Spanish or Portuguese may be offered. . . . “Of 
the seventeen engineering schools, eleven have 
no foreign language requirements for admission ; 
three require knowledge of a foreign language, 
unspecified; three require a knowledge of French, 
German, or Spanish.” .. . 


Modern Language ‘fournal 
April, 1947 

Teachers and students of Italian will find 
G. A. Russo’s (California) 4 Combined Italian 
Word List useful. It contains some 2,100 words 
and, since it represents a combination of two 
previous studies, aims to be more comprehensive 
and useful than the latter. 


May, 1947 

Italian Literature in 1946, by O. A. Bon- 
tempo (City College), describes the struggle of 
publishers and writers to make the voice of a 
creative Italy heard from the depths to which 
she was plunged by Fascist repression, military 
defeat, and then economic collapse and political 
disunion. 

The writer mentions the revival of such pub- 
lishing houses as Fratelli Treves of Milan, La- 
terza of Bari, Sansoni of Florence, and Bom- 
piani. He speaks highly of reviews like Mercurio, 
Teatro, Il Dramma (featuring the Italian version 
of Steinbeck’s The Moon is Down), Literatura, 
Belfagor (humanities), Anglica (English and 
American studies), and La Fiera Letteraria. 

Among the writers of fiction, Dr. Bontempo 
cites Brancati, author of J/ vecchio con gli stivalt 
(stories) and of Don Giovanni in Sicilia, Cam- 
panile, author of humorous books, Malaparte, 
whose politico-historical novels, Don Camaleo 
and Kaputt, deal with the sinister aspects of 
Fascism and of National Socialism, and Mo- 
ravia, whose Agostino (1945) is described as in- 
ferior in quality to his The Indifferent Ones 
(1929). 

In the field of the drama, the writer mentions 
the Italian versions of Jean Cocteau’s La Ma- 
chine infernale and of Saroyan’s The Beautiful 


ter’s degree; twenty-three require proficiency in 





People, which have recently appeared in Teatro 
and I/ Dramma, respectively. This interest in 
the foreign theater is due, in part, to the “im- 


poverished state of the Italian theater.” It is 
further reflected in the great popularity of the 
British Art Theatre Company, which has com- 
pleted a four months’ tour of Italy, playing 
Shakespeare, Shaw, Coward and Priestley. An 
Italo-British film industry is competing success- 
fully with Hollywood for the Italian market. 

Poetry is represented by the appearance of 
new editions of the works of Leopardi and 
Foscolo and by Ungaretti’s translation of Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets. 

Croce is still active, and Pancrazi’s Scrittori 
d’oggi, in four volumes, receives extended men- 
tion. 

The same issue of the Modern Language 
Fournal contains an article, Spanish American 
Books in 1946, by John A. Reid (California). 
Some forty books in various fields are listed and 
described briefly. The list, although admittedly 
not adequate, has merit. Dr. Reid will provide 
such a survey as an annual feature of the maga- 
zine. It is to be hoped that similar lists will be 
provided for the other modern languages. 


— ALEXANDER D. Gisson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


School Libraries 

Certain to be one of the most useful publica- 
tions yet issued in its field is “Films in Public 
Libraries,” by Hoyt R. Galvin!. A project of 
the Audio-Visual Committee of the American 
Library Association, it appeared as Part Two of 
the Library Fournal’s October 15, 1947 number. 
Consisting of 88 pages, it is a rather compre- 
hensive yet clear and not at all complex presen- 
tation — to acquaint the beginner with 
all the information necessary to get started, 
and at the same time to be a working tool for 
those who are already well along in their hand- 
ling of this increasingly important library 
function. Many of our school librarians who 
have been hesitating about embarking upon this 
strange, uncharted and apparently rough sea, 


_might well be encouraged to push off from the 


solid shore after a perusal of this excellent fact- 
giving brochure. 

It is likely that most of us, at one time or 
another, while shopping in a department store, 
have been annoyed by overly-ambitious clerks 


1 Mr. Hoyt R. Galvin is the Director of the Public Library in Charlotte, N. C. 
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who, when we stopped to examine some object, 
swooped down to ask if they might help us. 
Probably we scurried away most times, but 
occasionally we indicated a mild interest, and 
were therewith “high-pressured” into buying 
something we later regretted. If, perhaps, we 
had been permitted to investigate without being 
pounced upon, we might have bought an item 
now and then, and have continued our happy 
association with the store instead of by-passing 
it in favor of another that utilized a different 
type of selling. 

The library user can also be chased away by 
too-enthusiastic librarians who seem to feel that 
anyone who pauses here and there among the 
books without choosing one, must be helped and 
sometimes pushed to make up his mind. There- 
fore it is important that we as librarians exer- 
cise discernment, offering help where it is needed, 
but being wary about forcing our offices upon 
those who would prefer to browse, or to choose 
books themselves. When we give aid, we must 
be concerned lest we unconsciously try to “sell” 
someone a book without giving him a chance to 
say what he would like. 

Two articles somewhat along these lines ap- 
peared in the New York Times Book Review of 
November 16, 1947. In the first of these, an 
illuminating one that anybody having anything 
to do with the subject might read with profit, 
written by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and entitled 
“On Choosing Books for Children,” we find the 
following: “It is not any kind of counsel to li- 
brarians. They don’t need any. They’re doing 
all right now, when they present to the younger 
readers the widest possible diversity of books 

. they can go right on doing this, and if in 
addition they rigorously refrain from too much 
steering, from putting on adult pressure (silent is 
as bad as vocal) {the italics are mine] . . . that’s 
all we can expect of them. . . .” Such good ad- 
vice as the above italicized phrase conveys 
would seem to us to apply equally well in our 
treatment of adolescents. 





The second article, by Margaret C. Scoggin,! 
is called ““Teen-Ager and Librarian: A Meeting- 
Place.” It opens with this sentence: “The only 
way to discover what the teen age thinks of 
books is to /sten.”’ How true it is that prac- 
tically all those who have to do with publishing 
and recommending books are adults who do not 
ask the young people what they think of the 
output! From her vantage point as librarian in 
a public library devoted to readers under 
twenty-one Miss Scoggin has listened. Her ob- 
servations are valid ones. She tells us that “the 
teen age reads everything it can get its hands 
on...” that the radio and the moving picture 
are not a threat to the reading of books, nor are 
comics; that “true reading guidance lies in dis- 
covering in each boy or girl the interests he has 

. it calls for tolerance of young people’s 
choices — listening instead of telling.”’ She dis- 
cusses such items as the teen-age dislike of the 
term diography; the need of adolescents to talk 
with adults about the books they are reading. 
We in secondary school libraries should find 
time spent reading Miss Scoggin very rewarding. 


— Epwin C. BLEICHER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 











STUDY THE BROCHURES OF 
OTHER SCHOOLS! 


Please send us copies of your various brochures 
as they come out. The school catalogues -will be 
placed in our file for reference. Other leaflets, 
pamphlets, and bulletins, illustrated and otherwise, 
will be sorted and filed for schools to borrow for 
study and comparison. 

If you would like to see some of the brochures 
already on file, write to the Secondary Education 
Board, Milton 86, Mass., and a group of different 
types of leaflets will be sent to you at once, together 
with an envelope in which to return them after you 
have looked them over. 




















1 Miss Margaret C. Scoggin is the Librarian of the Nathan Straus Branch of the New York Public Library 
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A brief, attractive text providing a thorough coverage of elementary algebra 


Reviews and Examinations in Algebra 


OSWALD TOWER and WINFIELD M. SIDES 


Suitable for use as supplementary 
material for second year high school 
algebra, for enrichment of the latter 


Provides comprehensive surveys of 
the course through two long reviews 
on Algebra toQuadratics and Quadratics 


A==¢6 
part of the first year, or for organized and Beyond. 


review courses , — 
Presents a selection of examinations 


typical of various schools and acad- 
emies and of the C.E.E.B. 


Contains abundant material for drill 
in mechanical operations with fre- 
quent cumulative reviews 

Logically introduces material which 
requires analysis and originality 


Adequately meets the needs of both 
average and superior students 
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